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ABSTRACT 

This manual is clesigned to give the undergraduate an 
overview of the data collected by the Bureau of the Census and to 
provide students with some practice in utilizing these statistics. It 
emphasizes statistics on population and housing including 
socioeconomic characteristics of persons, families, households, 
neighborhoods, and governments. The other statistical programs of the 
Census Bureau are described very briefly. The first chapter contains 
an introduction to the nature of; the data gathered by the Census 
Bureau, the guidelines of the Bureau, and its estimates of error. The 
second chapter describes the major censuses and other surveys 
conducted by the Bureau. Chapters three, four, and five provide 
illustrations of. the uses of Census materials in undergraduate 
research. Specifically, chapter three is an introduction to simple 
techniques for the analysis of data. Chapters four^^nd five are 
designed to give the student practice in using thjf techniques of 
chapter three through the use df case studies." (Author/JR) ^ 
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Preface 



The Bureau of the Census of the United States collects more statistics 
than any other public or private agency in the country. All loo frequently, 
however, its statistics are overlooked by social scientists, partly because 
they are unfamiliar with the range of materials available from the Bureau 
and partly because of an intellectual preference toward collecting their 
own data. In an era where research money is becoming scarcer, it is in the 
best interests of the student and the professional to familiarize themselves 
with the data of the Census Bureau which are plentiful, wide-ranging, 
accurate, and very inexpensive. 

This pamphlet is an introduction to the statistics of the Bureau of the 
Census prepared for the undergraduate student. It emphasizes (a) statistics 
of population and housing including socio-economic characteri:,tics of 
persons, families, households, and neighborhoods, and (b) statistics of 
governments. The other statistical programs of the Census Bureau are 
described very briefly. The first chapter contains an introduction to the . 
nature of the data gathered by the Census Bureau, the guidelines of the 
Bureau and its estimated of error. The second chapter describes the major 
censuses and other surveys conducted by the Bureau. Chapters Three, 
Four' Five, and Six provide illustrations of the uses of Census materials in 
undergraduate research. Chapter Three is a case study reproduced from a 
manual issued by the Legal Action Support Project; it is a good 
introduction to. simple techniques for the anaiysis.of data. There are no 
student exercises provided in this Chapter. 

Chapters Four and Five are designed to give the student practice, in 
using the techniques described in Chapter Three. They may be used as 
drills preparatory to the assignment of independent research projects. 
Thus Chapter Four contains a number of relatively simpt^.^.^jtuderrt 
exerc'ises in the use of Census data. Tables from which conclusions are to 
be drawn are given with the exercises; no additional materials are required 
for the exercises in this Chapter. Chapter Five begins with a somewhat 
more complex case study. The exercises in the Chapter will require the use 
of at least one rep..: in the HC(2) sm^s, Metropolitan Housing 
Characteristics, and one re^)ort for the same standard metropolitan 
statistical area in the PHC(l) series. Census Tracts, from the 1970 Census. 
These two reports could be copied for classroom use, or put on library 
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reserve. Some teachers might prefer to 'have several sets of reports for 
several different metropolitan areas available for their students so that 
comparable case studies could be conducted. 

None of the materials in Chapters Three through Five is particularly 
difficult; these are introductory materials suitable for beginning students. 
Similarly, because of the introductory nature of the text and'exercises, 
this pamphlet would be as useful for introductory interdisciplinary courses 
in social science as for inttoducto/y classes in political science. 

Finally, along with lh\s Manual for Students there is a separately bound 
Resource Guide which provides a listing of many of the materials available 
from the U.S. Bureau of the Census along with their cost and other related 
information. The Resource Guide should be used in conjunction with the 
student pamphlet to help locate materials for independent student 
research. 
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Chapter 1 • 
The Census Bureau 
and Its Statistics 



The Bureau of the Census is a government agency charged with 
collecting information about the United States. Every ten years the Census 
Bureau conducts a Population and Housing Census, in the years ending, in 
0. In the interim years ending in 2 and 7 the Bureau conducts several 
Economic Censuses and a Census of Governments. A Census of Agriculture 
IS compiled for the years ending in 4 and -9. In addition the Census Bureau 
conducts a great many annual, quarterly, monthly, weekly, and one-time 
only surveys to update some census figures. 

The Census Bureau also compiles the foreign" trade statistics of the 
United States. It prepares population estimates and projections. And the 
Census Bureau collects and processes many of - the statistics, that are 
analyzed and piiblished by other agencies; for example, it collects data on 
unemployment for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, data on health for the 
National Institutes of Health Statistics, and data on jails,, the police, and 
the judicial system for the Law Enforcement Assistances Administration. 

the statistics gathered by the Bureau of the Census can have several 
advantages over statistics gleaned from other sources. First, the Bureau has 
established a reputation lor' trustworthiness; thus respondents are generally 
willing to give it accurate and confidential information. Second, the 
Bureau collects data throughout the country and from one generation to 
the next; consequently its statistics for different areas or different periods 
are more comparable (that is, apples can be compared with apples instead 
of oranges) than statistics collected by different unrelated agencies. Third, 
the Census Bureau's statistics are available to almost anyone who needs 
them; the printed reports- are in most major libraries throughout thfe 
country and can be used there, or they can be purchased at a relatively low 
cost.. 



Nature of Census Bureau Statistics 

The statistics that the Bureau of the Census collects are^ general purpose 
statistics; that is, they are expected to serVe a general public need and to 
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be used for a wide variety of purposes by a large number of pe^rsons 
representing many different interests and fields.* 

All of the sutistics collected by the Census Bureau, including those 
collected for other agencies, are in the public domain. Almost always 
major survey results are issued in printed reports, either by the Census 
Bureau, or,. if the survey was taken for another agency, by the sponsoring 
agency. If there is no printed report, the results are made available on 
computer Upe, or special tabulations are made which are available for the 
cost of reproduction. Special tabulations may also be^made, at the cost of 
preparation, for users who need more detailed statistics than are found in 
the printed^ reports, or who need them for other types of geographic areas. > 
(The special tabulations and computer tapes available for public use are 
listed in the Bureau of the Census Catalog.) 

In addition to the two principles that the statistics must serve a public 
need and that they must be available to the public, the Census Bureau 
adheres to the following guidelines: (1) the burden on the respondent 
must n.ot be too great; (2) the survey must not arouse public resentment; 
(3) the data must be as accurate and complete as possible; and (4) the, 
survey must not duplicate an acceptable survey done elsewhere, whether 
by a public or private agency. Thus, the Census Bureau attempts to assure 
that its activities will be considered by most members of the public to be-a 
suitable expenditure of public money. The Bureau of the Census is acutely 
aware that the accuracy and completeness of the statistics it will gather 
tomorrow depend upon the willingness of the public to respond, and to 
respond honestly, to its requests for information. 

\ ^ ■ 

Confidentiality of Information About Individuals 

Information collected by the Census Bureau with regard to individual 
persons, households, housing units, farns, and firms is strictly confidential 
and may be used only for statistical purposes. By law (Title 1 3, U.S. Code) 
the Census Bureau cannot furnish ijfnyone, including persons in other 
Federal agencies, with information from iruJividual returns or issue any 
statistics which identify or disclose individuaiinformation.'The protection 
of confidentiality extends to names and addresses. Thus, the Census 
Bureau cannot suppjy lists of persons or firms reporting to it. 

There are three exceptions to this rule^of confidentiality, one of which 
is of particular importance to political scientists: Information supplied by 
government employees about governmental functions is not confidential. 
The other exceptions are data on housing authorized by building permits 
and public contracts, which are provided by local building permit offices. 



♦The surveys must also be approved by the Office of Management and 
Budget in accordance with the Federal Reports Act. 
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shippers' export declarations and customs entry forms is governed oy 
other laws and regulations.) , ^ , 

Data Collected, and Statistics Derived from Them 

■ The person using a printed report for the Census Bureau "^^''''lly f'nds m 
the rcportTeK ^^^^^^^ Hecessary explanations and definitions of the .terns of 
dS/ wWch ariT^rcsentcd in that report, and of the stat.st.cs derwed from 

'^7n the reports of the census that used only one or two basic . 
uu k nnai c- to collect the census data (such as the Population and 
Knrconsus and the AgricOlture Census) the bas.c quesuonna.re o 

r^a y di' r n questionnaires, such as the Census of ^anufacturers^wh ch 
use a different questionnaire for each industry, the quest.onna.res usually 

'""hiZ i?eron*a questionnaire is reproduced in the report, it provides 
^ ,hn^S St information dbouu the type of data co//ecf.c/ for that item 
' au t twTexactly what qpcstion the -P-'^--- ^ ^Jnterpr' t 
rn.n,rrhpr can thus judge how the respondent was most likely to interpret 
riesln sSL'rly.'when t e item on the ^^-^o.^.^^.^ 

of at/least the basic questionnair.es for each census. 
^r- - 1 itnrr, HQ OH the housing portion of the 1970 Census 

without paymcni of cash rem. 

■■ ■ ■ ■ . ! 

; 11 ■■ ■ ■ ■ 
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t^fJr"^ the answers to questions on the questionnaire although the 
. questions are not directly about them.* 

' nf 7hp' '"""P^.f ^^P" ^° have the questionnaires and the definitions 
of the sub ect item inc uded with the data as Ho thp „rJnt<.^ 
Primarily f^r tho u r , the- prnn ted census reports. 

rnmnTtJr^ '''^ '^"^^ ' ^^e person/who may want to use the'data on 
anH Hnn ■ 1''"."''°""'''" ^'^^ ^^^^ ^6"^"^ of Population 

L A anrB of ^^P^°^""d - appendi- 

ces A and B of the Resource Guide. For a complete definition of terms 
the researcher must look, in the printed reporu.usually th, stat stiS 
reports themselves, though for some censuses special guidertoTh Sau 
have been prepared which include definitions. lo me aaia 

Geographic Arefeis 

Census tabulations are always prepared in terms of specific geographic 
areas-whether the entire Unite^ates or a city block geographic 

rPnl^ "''"^ ' ''P°'' the feenius Bureau finds in the 

[?.^lr i "'""''^ explanations and definitions of the geographic 
f ThT M '''r'"- ^^"^ ^^P°^^- ^aps ar~e' also pmviSed. 

^a^K st.^. ''''' '° ''""'""S blocks. If the researcher 

wants statistics for areas that are not shown in the printed reports-hospi- ■ 

o -ur';h^ r?.""' °u '''' '''^ ^^°P-he may be able 

uA,m^r- ■ very small areas as building blocks, 

act hp ' '° """"^ °" ^'^"^ ^P^'^'^' geographic areas. In 

Ponul.tion'^ H M 'T'u '''"^ the .1970 Census of- 

,1T are published primarily to permit a 

usinto combine these city block data into statistics for speclaUreas ' 

In. the case of the 1970 Population and Housing Cen^s data are 
available on computer tape for several types of geographic areas' for which 
no statistics are published-for example, enumeration districts, and ZIP 
code areas. These are of more use to some users thah the data in the 

*For example, statistics of "persons per room" in the 1970 Ho,,t;no 
Census are obtained by dividing the number of pSrs^ns n thl hou nf 
unit-a figure obtained by counting the number Sf perLns reported a! 

na r'S^^l'nSmtro'f"'' °" ^'^\P°P"!ation portion of th^qSb ! 
naire by the nurnber of rooms in the unit as reported in item H4 on thp 
housing portion of the questionnaire. h ■ it:u in item m on the 

Another example is found in the 1972 Census of Governments reoort 
fprm^"'''HrP'7^'"'- ^^^^ "f""-ti^e equivalent eTployees"^^^^ 
term used throughout the text and tables-is explainedto beT?Sistical 
measure which represents the total number of employles disi)uS 
applyjng average -full-time earnings rates for the functions cmi^rSed ' 
calculated by dividing the total payroll (full-time plus part-?ime by the 

fSll-ti:>e7p;:;^es'"""''^ ^^^'^^"^ the nlK . V 

■ 1 2 : \ 
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printed reports, and they also permit combination of data into special 
geographic areas that are more useful to some users than those that can be 
formed from small areas shown in the printed reports. 

If data for a great many areas are to be summarized, even though the 
appropriate geographic areas are given in the printed reports, the job may 
involve so much computation that it v^^ould be better lo have it done from 
the data on computer tape. 

Boundary Changes, A general problem to users interested in historical 
analysis of the ceiTsus statistics is that boundaries change from time to 
time. Geographic areas of all sizes are affected, although smaller umts are 
more vuln arable to change than larger units such bs States and counties. 

Boundaries of 'minor civil divisions such as tov^^nships (and their 
equivalents in some counties, "census county divisions") are altered by - 
incorporation of new towns or in other ways. Records of such changes are 
kept by the Census Bureau and extensive footnotes on the changes that 
have occurred between Population and Housing Censuses are provided in 
the first series of population reports, the.PC(l)-A/series. 

The boundaries of enumeration districts are generally not comparable 
from census to census, because enumeration districts arc created for 
administrative purposes ^and are based on population size. Comparability 
usually is only possible where block dau are available to aggregate to the 
earlier enumeration district boundaries. 

Timing and Timeliness of the Statistics 

Statistics are a perishable commodity; the situations that they describe 
. change after the data are collected, and may change very rapidly. Since 
however, censuses are massive undertakings involving the collection and ^ 
processing of many millions of pieces of information, there may be, a 
considerable delay between the date the statistics are^ gathered and the 
date on which they are published. It is, of course, unfortunate that 
detailed data collected in 1970 must be used by government agencies; 
private industry, resear(^h organizaUpns, and individuals, until the equiva- 
lent data from the 1980 Census becomes available ..between 1981 and 
1983 Important policy decisions, frequently involving the distribution ot 
large amounts of resources, are based on statistics which everyone knows 
are seriously dated. " v . r *u 

To correct this situation, the most important sur mary data trom the 
Population and Housing Census are updated by monthly, ^'quarterly, or 
annual sample surveys, and the results are often published within a few 
weeks of the collection of the data. The usefulness of these surveys, 
however, is limited by the fact that they provide reliable estimates only for 
large areas-in some cases only for the nation as a whole, and in most cases, 
only for the nation and its major geographic regions. 

A major program launched a few years ago with the cooperation ot 
State governments provides annual estimates of the total population of 

13 
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counties Within^the States, but provides no information on the character- 
istics of the populattotij^^^^ 

The other censuses taKeTT by: the Census Bureau-^Censuses of Govern- 
ments, Agriculture, Manufacturingt> Mining, Retail Trade, Wholesale Trade, 
Selected Service Industries, Construction, and Transportation -are quin- 
quennial. T)ie five-year interval beWeen these censuses makes the data 
more timely, but these data too are updated by periodic surveys. ' 

Accuracy of the Sutistics 

Every effort is made to make^he Census Bureau statistics as accurate as 
possible .for the purposes-they are intended to serve v\^hile still issuing them 
as soon as possible after they are collect'^d. There are errors, hov\^ever. 

For more than 25 years the Census Bureau has devoted a great deal of 
effort to developing measures of the error and of the sources of error in 
censuses and surveys. For approximately 25 years the Census Bureau has 
also been publicizing its estimates of the error in its statistics, and calling 
attention to the fact that there are known defects v\^hich should be uken 
into account in the interpretation of the statistics. 

A. Population <jnd' Housing Statistics. In the case of the Decennial 
Population and Housing Census, it can^almost be said that no expense or 
effort is spared to make the population counts accurate. These population 
counts might be .slightly improved if, for example, the census budget v\^ere 
more than doubled and if four times as many ir^terview^ers could be 
recruited, but the results of Census Burcfau tests make this uncertain. 

In the case of items collected on a sample basis in the Decennial Census, 
some sampling error is accepted-but attempting to collect all of this 
infor.aation on a 100-percent basis v^^ould- either (a) greatly increase the 
other typrt'of error (such as fol!ov\^up intervicv\^ers' clerical errors in filling 
in the questionnaires), if it v^ere attempted vi^ithin the same time frame, or 
(b) it v\/ould greatly increase the time spent in collecting, checking, and 
processing the data, so that issuance of many of the census results v\^ou Id 
be delayed by years. It would al,so greatly increase the overall burden on 
respondents if all of them had to fill out a long questionnaire containing 
the questions that arc now asked of only a sample. (And the samples of 20 
percent, ]5 percent,- and 5 percent of all of the population and housing 
units in the United States, used in the 1970 Census, were Jery large 
samples.) . * 

Despite these efforts to obtain complete counts, an estimated 5.3 
million persons were not counted in the 1970 census. The rate of the 
undcrcount was approximately 2.5 percent, a slight improvement over the 
1960 Census with its estimated 2.7 percent undcrcount, and a considerable 
improvement over the 1950 Census which was estimated to have missed 
3.3 percent of the population. 

This much undcrcount would not be considered serious for most 
purposes if it were thought to be uniform across the country and uniform 
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for the subgroups of the population. However, according to Census Bureau 
evaluation studies, the undercount is not evenly distributed. Negroes, 
males, young children, and young adults arc most likely to have been 
missed. For exanriplej it is believed that more than 12 percent of Negro 
males in the 20 to 49 year ag^e group were'not counted; the proportion of 
all Negroes missed (7.7%) .far exceeded the number of Whites missed 
(1.9%). . > , 

Estimates of the 1 970 population undercount are available only for the 
population of the Nation as a whole, by age, sex, and r'itpe. There are no 
estimates of undercoverage by income or any other population character- 
istic except the three mentioned above, nor is there any information 
available as to differcnces^n the population coverage for rural and urban 
areas, or for other areas within the Nation.* 

Although most public attention focuses on the undercounls, there are. 
other types of errors in census statistics—for example, people who were 
reported at different ages than their true ages, and errors introduced in 
coding the responses. A series of studies was made during and after'the 
1970 Census to estimate the extent of various types of error in the census 
results. -Reports on these studies have also been published. 

B. Statistics of Governments and Other Statistics. Unlike the other 
censuses from which only statistical aggregates are published, data on 
individual governments are published as part of both census and survey 
reports from the government statistics program. As a result, major efforts 
are made by the Census Bureau to obtain verification or adjustment of any 
numbers submitted to it by other governmental units. A special difficulty 
in compiling statistics of governments is that the various governments use 
varying fiscal systems, and fiscal years that end in different months, so 
that comparison of the figures they use for their own purposes may be 



*ThiJ release of estimates of census undercoverage for the United States as 
a whole has led to the question of whether the census figures for the 
United States as a whole should be adjusted to' reflect the undercount. 
The Census Bureau does not plan to do so, for a number of reasons. For 
example, the figures on the undercount are estimates, subject to change if 
additional research provides further information. 

There has also been a question, arising from concern about allocation 
of funds on the basis of unde.rcounted population, as to whether the 
counts should be adjusted for areas within the United States. The Bureau 
staff considers that it does not have the techniques to make reliable 
estimates of the error in State and local population counts. Work is 
underway testing alternative methods of pFeparing estimates of under- 
counts by State, but they could not be as reliable as the national 
estimate, primarily because of the difficulty of estimating migration 
between Slates. (Figures on net migration into or out of States between 
censuses are based on the census counts themselves, and thus are not 
independent of the undcrcounts.) 
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misleading. Since statistics on governments are sometimes subject to 
political and economic controversy, the Bureau takes pains to^proyide 
particularly careful and detailed descriptions of reporting categories and to 
note carefully the limitations on the direct comparability of certain data 
for individual governments. 

In the governments statistics program, and in other programs of the 
Census Bureau that deaM v^^ith financial and economic measures of 
agriculture, manufacturing, retail and v^^holesale trade, etc.,Jarge units 
dominate the statistics and a large number of small units have very little 
effect on the statistics. For example, small farms enumerated in the 1969 
Census of Agriculture-defined as those v^^ith less than $2,500 in total sales , 
of agricultural products-constituted ,37.8 percent of all farms "but 
accounted for only 2.2 percent of the total value of agricultural 
production. In con*quence, the Census Bureau concentrates its efforts on 
obtaining complete and accurate reports from the larger units. Similarly, 
by design, the annual surveys of governments have not required a response 
from every one of the smaller governmental units. Partly as a result of this, 
evaluation studies indicate, of course,- that the percent of small units 
missed in these censuses is much larger than that for the large units. Other 
reasons that more small units are missed is that they are harder toiind, it 
is more difficult to determine if a small unit that was counted in a previous 
"census is still in existence, and it is more difficult to determine if a small 
unit falls within the scope of the census (partly because it may not keep 
the kinds of accounts needed to answer the question). 

C. Sampling Error. The statistics collected in sample surveys, and the 
sample statistics collected in censuses, may vary from the figures that 
would be obtained from a 100-percent enumeration. For an explanation of 
sampling error see Chapter Five, pages79-83. 

'D. Presentation of Errors. The Bureau of the Census has issued a 
technical report that defines standards for describing the limitations of its. 
dataj Technical Paper No. 32, Standards for Discussion and Presentation of 
Errors in Data (35p., GPO, $1.10).* The standards formalize and extend 
practices which the Bureau has been following for years in recognition of 
its responsibility for informing users of the important limitations of its 
data. 

This publication includes discussion of: (1) Treatment of the limita- 
tions of the data in preparing analytical text; (2) Criteria used by the 
Census Bureau in withholding estimates and in releasing unpublished data 
of low reliability; (3) Sampling error, nonsampling error (such as errors in 
responses), and total error, and methods of computing the errors of 
derivative statistics that should be included in the text of reports. 

♦Single copies of Technical Paper No. 31may be obtained on request from 
Statistical Research Division, U.S. Biireau of the Census, Washing^pn, 

D. C. 20233. \ 
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Chapter 2. 
Census and Surveys. 
What is Counted 
and How It Is Counted* 

A. The Decennial Census of Population and Housing 

Taking a Census of Population and Housing involves the same basic 
steps as any other statistical survey, but since the Decennial Census is 
much the largest statistical, survey undertaken in the United States, the 
steps involve many more persons and much more time, cost, and material. 
Decisions made, in the planning phase on questions to be asked in the 
Census may involve millions of dollars and months of clerical coding. 

In the 1970 Census, the preparatory operations included, among many 
others: 

1. Arranging for local post offices to check and correct about 40 
million addresses from a commercial list of residences that received Post 
Office city delivery services, and conducting a field canvass to list more 
than seven million addresses in specific areas not covered by the 
commercial list. 

2. Arranging for the printing, storage, and distribution to field offices 
of approximately 140 million questionnaires, and other printed material 
required for the enumeration. 

3. Opening more than 400 temporary field offices, and recruiting and 
training some 185,000 temporary enumerators. (Supplies for the field 
offices included suth things as 1.8 million paperboard cartons of various 
sizes, and more than a million pencils.) 

Collecting the Data. A fev^ days before Census Day-April 1, 1970— 
every household in the United States received a census questionnaire by 
mail. In the larger metropolitan areas of the Nation, containing about 60% 
of the total population of the United States, each householder v^as asked 
to fill in the required information for every member of the household and 
then to mail the completed questionnaire to the local census office. 



♦Additional information about any of the censuses and surveys described 
in this chapter and the resulting reports and other data products may be 
obtained from the Data User Services Division, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D.C. 20233. 
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Four out of five of these households received a short form containing ^ 
only the questions asked about every person and. housing unit in the 
country-age, sex, color or race, marital status, and relation to head of 
household, for each person, and 13 questions about the housing unit. 
These are referred to^as the 100-percent, or complete count, questions. 

One household in five- received a long .questionnaire that contained 
sample questions in addition to the 100-percent questions. Some sample 
questions appeared on all of the long questionnaires; these v^^ere 20-percent 
sample questions. One in four of the long questionnaires contained one set 
of additional sample questions, i.e. 5-percent sample questions. The other 
three of each four long questionnaires contained a different set of 
additional sample questions, the 1 5-percent sample questions. 

The questionnaires mailed back to the census offices v\^ere checked 
there for completeness and consistency. Enumerators then telephoned or 
visited people v^^hose returned questionnaires w^ere incomplete or inconsis- 
tent, arid visited every household that had not returned a questionnaire. 

In the remainder of the Nation, enumerators visited every household. In 
\hese areas only the 100-percent questions w^ere mailed in advance of the 
enumeration, and the householder vi/as asked to complete the question- 
naire and hold it until the enumerator called. The enumerators in these 
areas collected sample information from every fifth household on a lorVg 
form. 

^ In all parts of the country, enumerators visited vacant housinjg units and 
obtained information for the housing portions of the questionnaires, either 
by Interviewing neighbors, landlords, or other persons who might know 
the answers to the questions, or by personal inspection. 

Special procedures are always required for the enumeration of certain 
groups of the population. All persons who were staying, in large hotels, 
tourist camps, or similar transient accommodations were enumerated on 
one night. (The reports of these transients were checked with -the reports 
that had been made at their hom6 addresses, and if the transients were not- 
included in the questionnaires filled out at their homes, the information 
for them was added.) Another night was devoted to enumeration of 
persons found in missions, flophouses, city parks, and the like. There were 
special arrangements for the enumeration of persons overseas and persons 
living iri such quarters as military insullations, Indian reservations, vessels, 
institutions, and hospitals. . . 

The first census field office to finish its* work did so on the eighth of 
May, six weeks after the households received their questionnaires. The-last 
closed September 25, five months after the householders received their, 
questionnaires. (Obviously, some areas are harder to enumerate than 
others, for a variety of reasons including the socio-economic levels of the 
population and serious difficulty In finding anyone at home in some 
areas.) 
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Processing the Data. Speed in processing the Population Census returns 
is necessary because the law requires that, the final, count of inhabitants for 
each State be completed and forwarded to the President of the United 
States within eight months after Census Day. On the basis of these counts 
the apportionment of the House of Representatives made among the 
States. ^ . 

The responses to the 100-percent questions consisted entirely of 
filled-in circles which werd machine readable^ so that it was possible to 
process them very, rapidly, to prepare ' simple tabulations of 100- 
percent data at the same time the final counts were made. "'^ 

For some of the \sample information on the long questionnaires, one 
additional operation -Vcoding— was needed. Coding was required because 
there were a great mar^y possible answers to some of the sample questions, 
and there was. not room for all of them to be printed on the questionnaire.- 
The respondents therefore wrote in the answers to these questions, and 
coders manually assigned a code to each handwritten entry so that it could 
be read by the electronic equipment. This coding was by far the largest 
clerical operation of the Census, and the most time consuming. 



Once coded, all information was fed into computers. The computers, in 
addition to turning the responses from the questionnaires into statistical 
tabulations, also checked each questionnaire record to see if answers were 
missing or if one answer was inconsistent with another. For example, if 
wage or salary, income was not reported for a white male farm laborer, 
aged 39, who worked 25 weeks in the preceding year, the computer 
assigned to him, the income of the last person answering that description in 
the isame area. Then it reported on a "diary" tape that.it had allocated 
inconie for. that person. This diary tape was reviewed by staff members to 
see if *the number of allocations for a district was excessive and if 
corrective action was needed for that district. 

. After the computer edited the data, it summarized the information for 
each item, entered the totals for -each group on magnetic tape, and. 
calculated percentages and averages as the computer program directed. 

The 'computer also checked the reasonableness of some of the figures. 
For example, when U calculated the total number of World War II veterans 
in an area, it compared that total with the number oiF adult males, then 
checked to see if the ratio was within the limit of acceptability stored in 
the computer. If it was not-if the nupiber of veterans was only 5 percent 
of the number of adult males, for example-the computer printed out the 
results for a staff check. 

When the computer worked with sample data it had to do one more 
operation-weight the data. Generally this meant counting each person in 
the 20-percent sample, for example, as five instead of one, because the 
sample covered one household in five,' but sometinries a slightly different 
weight had. to be given to make the total from the sample exactly equal 
the 100-percent total. . \ 
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The final step in data processing is translating the results (which' 
appeared on the tape as magnetized dots) into a printed document. Much . 
of this was done for the 1970 Census by electronically controlled 
type-setting equipment at the Government Printing Office. Other pages 
were prepared on a high-speed printer which is an auxiliary to the 
computer system in the Census Bureau. Some were typed. 

Reviewing the Tables. Despite the Bureau's efforts to prevent errors, . 
some do appear in the prepared tables. This is not surprising, because these ' 
tables are the resultofmany operations-enumerating, coding, transferring 
to tape, -editing,' tabulating, and printirig-in which errors can occur. To 
detect these errors. Bureau staff members familiar with the^ various- 
subjects reviewed the tables to see if they showed the usual relationships, 
and compared the figures with those from previous censuses or other data. • 
.Any questionable figures were investigated, and if necessary, corrective . 
action was taken. 

B. Other Population and Housing Statistics 

Current Population Statistics. A national sample survey, the monthly 
Current Population Survey, provides the data for most of the current " 
reports 6n population characteristics. 

The primary objective of the Current Population Survey is to provide 
monthly official government statistics on employment and unemploy- 
ment; these statistics are published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Other information is collected in the Current Population Survey, 
usually once per year, and published by the Census Bureau in Current 
Population Reports. ThG information relates to mobility, educational 
attainment, school enrollment, marital and family status, hQU5ehol(J.and 

. family characteristics, fertility, individual and family income, the black 
population, persons of Spanish (Jrigin, the population In poverty, the farm 
population, and the population by metropolitan-nonmetropolitan resi- 
dence..Data on other subjects are also collected in the Current Population- 
Survey, for other agencies' 

The basic records collected each March since 1968 in an Annual 
Demographic Supplement to the Current Population Survey are available 
on computer tape, with the 'identifying information for persons and 

. families removed. In addition to various family and household characteris- 
tics, data include age, sex, race, ethnic origin, income and work experience 
during the previous calendar year.^Detailed occupation and industry codes 
as well as hours and w^ks worked or reason for unemployment are also 
included. 

Another ta()e file contains the basic individual records, with identifying 
information removed, from the Voters' Supplement to the November 
1972 Current Population Survey, for personals years old and over. The 
data concentrate on the voting statuses of persons in 1972, whether they 
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voted and the reasons for failure to vote, as well as pertinent demographic 
and socio-economic data. 

The. tapes are available through the Customer Services Branch, Data 
User Services Division, Bureau of the Census, Washington, D.C. 20233. 

' Special Censuses. For local areas such as cities, counties, or States 
wanting intercensal counts of their population, the Bureau conducts a 
program of special censuses,. These censuses, taken at, the request and 
expense of the local governhient, usually provide information only on 
household relationship, age, sex, and race. Demand for these special 
censuses naturally is heaviest in the mid-decade period between Decennial 
Censuses. ^ . 

. Population Estinwtes and Projections. There is a well established 
program of population estimates and projections covering national, state, 
and local areas with results published in Current Population Reports. In 
general, population estimates'are available for States and local. areas, and 
those for States are also available by age groups. National projections are 
published periodically, as required. Estimates and projections of other 
demographic factors, such as households, families, marriages, and school 
enrollment, are ajso provided for the nation. 

In 1967, the Bureau initiated a program involving a cooperative 
Federal-State effort in the development, preparation, and publication of 
population estimates for snrjall areas. In this program the Bureau works 
with the States in the development of standards and procedures, and the 
States prepare the estimates for areas such as counties and metropolitan 
areas. Many States have adopted the standardized methods recommended 
by the Bureau of the Census, and have prepared estimates based on these 
methods. ^ 

Current Housing Statistics Programs. The housing statistics -program 
includes a number of active current programs and special contract projects, 
in addition to the census. An Annual Housing Survey was begun in 1973 in 
cooperation with the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. This survey provides data on the physical condition of housing 
units-including such household problems as leaky roofs and basements, 
broken steps, etc.— and on the dependability and repair of their facilities, 
the environment of the neighborhoods in which they are^ located, and 
previous residences of recent movers and reasons for the mp^e, as well as 
some data on other -fcharacteristics of the housing units.^ Statistics are 
available for the nation as a whole, urban and rural, and for 60. standard 
metropolitan statistical areas (SMSA's). 

A Housing Vacancy Survey based^ on a sample of the Current 
Population Survey provides quarterly information on vacancies by regions 
and combined SMSA's. 
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Numerous special surveys of housing and housing facilities/and 
equipment have been conducted for Federal, State, and city agencies and 
for private agencies. - 

C. Statistics on Governments 

The Census Bureau's governmental statistical programs. are concerned 
primarily with the organization, finances, and employment of State and 
local governments. These governments are large m number (c. 
complex in structural patterns, and extremely varied in authorities and 
responsibilities. In fiscal year 1972-73, for example, their annual expendi- 
ture amounted to $205 billion, and they had an outstanding, debt of 
$188.5 billion. State and local governments had more than 11.4 million 
employees, as compared with 2.8 million Federal civilian ern.ployees. 

The first Census of Governments was taken as, part of the 1850 
Decennial Census. Censuses of Governments were' taken approximately 
every 10 years thereafter through 1942.' The next was in 1957, and since 
then Censuses of Governments have been- taken at five-year intervals for 
■the years ending in 2 and 7. u 

The 1972 Census was conducted in four phases corresponding to the 
following subject fields: (1) governmental organization; (2) taxable 
property values," (3) governmental employment, (4) governmental finance. 

Phase I. Governmental Organization. In 1971 the Census Bureau-using 
■ a mail survey-updated its list of local governments last published in 1967. 
This list supplies statistics on the numbers, characteristics and fiscal years 
' of the different types of local governments, as well as a text description of 
the various types of local governments legally authorized in each State and 
of the types of governmental entities that are recognized as dependent 
agencies rather than separate governmental units. 

Phase 11'. Taxable Property Values. The second, major phase of the 1972 
census dealt with valuations for general property taxation as of 1971.* 
Several sets of data were provided from this project, including statistics on 
assessed valuations-by State and county and by major individual 
cities~and sales ratio findings from a sample survey of real estate sales 
recorded during a six-month period in 1 971 . ^ 

Data for Phase li were collected by a combination of a mail canvass and 
field enumeration, supplemented in some. cases by data in various forms 
from assessing jurisdictions. 

Phase 111. Governmental Employment. The third major phase of the 
1972 Census dealt with public employment and payrolls as of October 

( 

♦The taxing of real property is not the direct responsibility of the Federal 
•• Government, but for the last 15 years the Census Bureau s compilations 
' have been the only source of statistics displaying comparable national 
,. data on assessed valuations. ' 
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1972., This sdrvcy covered all Stale rgcncics and all local govcrnmenis in 
the Nation. 

The findings include the number of employees and payroll amounts by 
function and by type of government, and statistics on retirement coverage 
and certain other fringe benefits available to public employees. Results 
were published for the Nation as. a whole, by States, counties, and 
metropolitan areas, and also individually for major units of government. 

Phase MI was conducted primarily by a mail canvass. Some data were 
compiled in the field by Census Bureau staff, however, to assure complete 
coverage and to supplement some data received by mail. 

Phase IV. Governmenjal Finances. The fourth major phase of the 1972 
Census related to taxes and other revenues, expenditures by function and 
by character, indebtedness and debt transactions, and holdings of cash and 
securities.. The information was gathered from all units of government, 
including the Federal government, for fiscal years that ended between July 
1, 1971 and June 30, 1972. Finding^ were published by the type of 
government-Federal, StJite, and local including counties, standard metro- 
politan statistical areas, cities, townships, school districts and special 
districts. 

Other Goyernmental Statisttcs. Annual publications of State, city, and 
county statistics include data on general finances, public employment, tax 
collections, etc. There are also a number of special one-time publications 
on such subjects as expenditures and employment for the criminal justice 
statistics and for environmental quality control, and assessments of data 
needs for other types of governmental functions. 



D. Economic Statistics 

Several Economic Censuses— Manufactures, Mineral Industries, Retail. 
Trade, Wholesale Trade, Service Industries (hotels, auto repair sho]DS, etc.), 
Constrifction, and Transportation-are conducted concurrently every five 
years for the years ending in 2 and 7. The statistics from these censuses are 
published separately, but in the Bureau's Enterprise'Statistics Program the 
census records of those .establishments under common ownership or 
control are regrouped in order 16 show various economic characteristics of 
the owning or controlling firms, and published in that form. A Census of 
Agriculture is taken for the years ending in 4 and 9, a|id s.tatistics are 
collected regularly on foreign trade. 

These economic statistics are. collected in two ways-by mail question- 
naires (with telephone followup) and, for smaller establishments in the 
economic censuses, by the use of the records of other Federal agencieis, 
principally the Internal Revenue Service and the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. This considerably decreases the amount of paperwork required of 
the reporting firms and reduces the cost of the censuses as well. In the 
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1972 Economic Censuses, for example^ data were gathered by mail from 
2.5 million larger firms, and from administrative records for 3 milliort 
smaller companies which otherwise would have had to report separately',^ 
for the censuses. The Census Bureau treats other agencies* records with the 
same concern for confidentiality of information about the individual 
establishments as it does its own questionnaires. 

1. Manufactures and Miheral Industries. The Censuses of Manufactures 
and Mineral Industries cover virtually every measurable aspect of industrial 
activity and structure, including employment, payrolls, man-hours, pro- 
duction, capital expenditures and inventories, and the quantity and value 
of materials consumed and products shipped by manufacturers. The most 
recent Census of Manufactures, for 1972, like its predecessors, enumerated 
the establishments engaged in manufacturing activities in the United 
States. The 1972 Census of Mineral Industries enumerated the industries 
primarily engaged in the extraction of minerals in the United States. In 
both of these censuses, the results are presented in a series of reports on 
(1) industries, (2) geographic areas, and (3) subjects, e.g.^ employment size 
of the establishment, type of organization, and so forth. 

Annual Survey of Manufactures. The Annual Survey of Manufactures 
provides key measures of manufacturing activity for intercensal years. The 
data are collected from a sample consisting of about 68,000 establish- 
ments. Most of the survey estimates are computed by the "differene*' 
method. For each data item, the amount of change from the base year to 
the current year is computed. This amount is then multiplied by the 
reciprocal of the establishment's probability of selection. The resulting 
weighted measures of change are summed, providing an estimate of the net 
change between the base year and the current year for the item to be 
published. 

Current Industrial Reports. Approximately 100 individual surveys are 
included in the Current Industrial Reports program. Some are monthly, 
some are quarterly, and about half are annual. 

A few of the surveys arc probability samples. About half of the others 
are complete-universe surveys. The remainder cover only establishments 
above some specified size; the output of small establishrfients is estimated 
on the basis of movements of the larger firms reporting in the survey. 

With two important exceptions, each report relates to a specific 
industrial or commodity group, e.g., *'Metal.Cans" (M34D), or ''Selected 
Industrial Air Pollution Control Equipment'* (MA35J). The ;wo excep- 
tions, which cover the industrial sector as a whole, are two monthly series: 
Series M-3, "Manufacturers' Shipments^ Inventories, and Orders," and 
Series M-4A, "Manufacturers' Export Sales and Orders"; these data are 
widely used as indicators of both current and expected economic activity. 

2. Retail Trade, Wholesale. Trade, and Selected Service Industries. Every 
shop and other outlet for the sale of goods isyincluded in the Censuses of 
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Retail and Wholesale Trade. The Census of Selected Service Industries is 
defined -^as covering hotels and motels; personal, business, and repair 
services; amusement and recreation services; law firms; architectural and 
engineering firms. Related surveys of travel agencies, public warehousing, 
and truck and bus carriers not subiect to economic regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ar(\ also conducted. Publications result- 
ing from these economic census programs include basic information on the 
number of establishments, their sales and/or receipts, annual payrolls, first 
quarter payrolls, and number of employees. There are a number of other 
major census tabulations, including, for example, sales or retail trade by 
merchandise line for each type of business! ^ . 

Current Programs. Current Business Reports based on sample surveys 
are issued weekly, monthly, quarterly, seasonally, and annually. Jorrerc;// 
tradej one report provides estimated weekly retail sales for selected major 
kinds of businesses. A more detailed report is issued monthly showing 
national and geographical area estimates, by kind of business, and by the 
dollarj volume of retail sales; it also shows trends in selected metropolitan 
areas,jand national estimates of end-of-month accounts receivable held by 
retailors. Annual retail trade repoits are also issued. For who/esa/e trade 
there are monthly reports providing estimates of dollar volume of 
merchant wholesalers' sales and inventories. For selected services there are 
monthly reports containing estimated receipts of establishments by major ^ 
kind of business. - 

3. Construction Industries. The Census of Construction Industries 
covers construction establishments in the United States operating as 
general contractors and also special trade contractors such as carpenters, 
painters, electrical contractors and so forth. The 1972 estimates are'based 
upon a probability sample of about 167,000 construction establishments. 
The statistics are presented by industry and by State and cover such areas 
as employment, payrolls, receipts, and payments for materials. 

Current Surveys. Mpnthly reports, based on sample surveys, provide 
statistics on housing starts, sales, housing under construction and 
completions. There are also monthly reports on the value of all new 
construction put in place, construction prices, public construction 
contract awards, and new housing units for which building permits were 
issued. Quarterly reports show expenditures for alterations and repairs to 
residential properties. 

4. Transportation Census. The Censfus of Transportation was initiated in 
1963, and taken again in 1967 and 1972, to fill in some statistical gaps in 
the data of the governmental and i^ongovernmental agencies and organiza- 
tions that regulate or promote transportation. It is quite unlike any of the 
other censuses in .that it consists of three independent surveys based on 
probability samples. 
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The first data gap which this census was designed to fill involved the 
Nation's inventory and use of private trucks and trucks for rent. Tlie total 
number of trucks was knpw^n from registrations, but little information was 
available about their characteristics such as body type, size, and use. Basic 
daU for the census are obtained by asking owners of a probability sample 
of vehicles for supplementary information not obtainable from truck 
registrations. This is the Truck Inventory and Use Survey. 

The second data gap related to passenger travel and the characteristics 
of trips and travelers. There was also need for statistics concerning the . 
relationship between travel and socio-economic factors. Basic data are 
obtained in the Naflohal Travel Survey, in which a probability sample of 
households are asked to report selected facts concerning their trips. 

Information about the flow of commodities from producing areas to 
markets or distribution points was a third area in which there were few 
statistics. The Commodity Transportation Survey designed to fill this gap 
has been the major project in -the Census of Transportation since its 
inception. Data are drawn from a probability sample of bills of lading (or 
-- other papers) in the files of a sample of manufacturing establishments.* 

5. Census of Agriculture. The latest Census of Agriculture, for the year 
1974, was conducted in 1975. The farm (or ranch). is the unit of 
enumeration, and the person who actually operated the farm (whether 
owner, tenant, manager, or sharecropper) filled out the census question- 
naire and returned it by mail to the Census Bureau. Jhe Census of 
Agriculture provides data, by county, concerning land use, crop and 
livestock production, inventories of livestock and farm equipment, 
agricultural- practices, expenditures, and value of sales for places classified 
as farms.'Selected items of general information are given for all farms, and 
more detailed data for theMarger farms which, for the 1969 and 1974 
censuses, were those wi,th sales of $2,500 or more. 

There also are Censuses of Irrigation and Drainage taken in connection 
v^^ith the Censuses of Agriculture for years ending in 9. A Census of 
Horticultural Specialties and a sample Survey of Farm Finance were taken 
for 1970. A Farm Enterprise Survey was conducted for 1971 ; this was a 
simple survey of the farm operators \vho had reported in the 1969 Census 
of Agriculture, asking for more d 'ailed information about the particular 
type of agricultural operation reported as the major source bf farm 
income-for example, raising cotton, or poultry. 



*A fourth gap in transportation information related to the bus and truck 
industry. In the 1963 census this was filled by the Bus and Truck Carrier 
Survey. However, for subsequent censuses this project was incorporated 
into the Census of Selected Service Industries because of its basic 
similarity to the statistical programs for other services industries. / j 
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Current Statistics. The only current statistical survey conducted by the 
Bureau of the Census in the field of agriculture is a survey of cotton 
ginnings' and production; it is conducted at specified dates during the, 
cotton ginning season. Most current agricultural statistics arc collected and 
published by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

6. Foreign Tr?ide. The foreign trade statistics program is one of the 
oldeist statistical programs of the United States. Data on foreign trade for. 
1790-182Q were published as part of the ^J^rperican Sute Papers. Annual 
volumes of Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States were 
issued for the years 1821-1965. 

Other aTfriual reports are now published, along with a number of 
monthly reports, to provide detailed statistics on various aspects of foreign 
trade for different groups of users. About 1,000 pages of double and 
triple-column printed pages-plus thousands of pages of tables in the form 
of computer prlntduts-are made available to the public each month. The 
three basic summary monthly publications are: Highlights of United States 
Export and import Trade (FT 990), US, Exports-Schedule B Commodity 
by Country (FT 410), and US. Foreign Trade-Imports-Commodity by 
Country {?1\3S). 

The data are obt^ned from copies of export and import documents 
filed with Customs Offices in 350 ports in the United States. Each month 
more than half a million export documents and more than a quarter of a 
million import documents are received. For low-value shipments, special 

sampling and estimating tecl:"iques are used in the processing operations. 

'\ 

7. County Business Patterns. A series of annual reports. County 
Business Patterns— one for each State and the District of Columbia, and-a 
national summary— provides statistics on employment and payrolls for 
establishments grouped according to industries or groups of industries. " 



E. General Statistical Compendia 

1. Statistical Abstract of the United States. The Statistical Abstract of 
the United States, which has been published annually since 1878, is the 
nearest equivalent to a comprehensive national yearbook issued by the 
Federal government. It presents statistics from the publications and 
records of governmental, private, and international agencies. It is the 
standard summary of statistics on the social, political, and economic 
organization of the United States. 

In the Statistical Abstract emphasis is given to national data, but many 
tables present data for regions, individual states, and outlying areas of the 
United States. Statistics for cities or other relatively small geographical 
units appear in only a few instances. (A related publication. State and 
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Metropolitan Area Data Book, is planned for 1977 and probably will be 
prepared biennially after tiiat.) * ic th,t thp 

A particularly valuable feature of the Statistical Abstract is that the,^ 
fooVnote.to the tables and bibliographies at the end of the volume provide 
a guide to almost all of the major sources of statistics the Nat,o"_ 

The Abstract (U.S. Government Printing Office, $8.00 for the iy/5 
paperbadc edition is designed as a single volume -'f ^^^^ ^1 area 
use In response to pressures to include more State data ^^^^'"f 
S?ta more detail on particular subjects, and more historical data, a senes 
of suppfements has evolved; they are described below. 

2 Congressional District Data Boole. The Cor^gressional District Data 
Rook can be very useful to political scientists. The latest complete edition 
TcoTgrTJoVal D^^^^^^^^ Data Book: 93rd Congress (U.S. Government 
PrLine Office 567 p., $12.70 clothbound), presents more than 300 
^rofSmatfonVom the 1970 Census and . from -cent e ect o 
sSics for each district of the 93rd Congres. Selected population 
characteristics are also shown for each place with 10,000 or more 
inhabitants within each congressional district _ 

Three separate reports have been issued for three States that changed 
the^ congressional districts prior to the 1974 elections: CD D 94-1^ 
Congressional District Data, 94th Congress: Texas (39 ■OO'-^^i'. 
94-2 Congressional District Data, 94th Congress: California (59 p., $1 -25). 
CDD 94-3 Congressional District- Data, 94th Congress: New York (47 p. 
5l 20) For other States, the reports issued for the 93rd Congress remain 

'''tXT^:::^'ilstrict Data .00. there are -^PS s-wing .e 

congressional districts, counties, and ^^'^'^'^'^^^ . 

are also detailed inset maps, when necessary, for counties that are split oy 

. ^1^^ -r^r '::SrtS: humber of population items.shown for 
each State depending on the numerical significance of the item fo a 
narScu ar State For example, for Alabama no data are given on ' mother, 
o ler t^an English,-- Whereas for Kentucky ^ata are^ own m th. 
category for the number of persons in each congressional district whose 

'"trtJf^^;^.^^^^^^^^^ Oota Book: 93rd Congress^ the 

thrp l.tPr State reports include definitions and explanations of the 
sm^ti s The vi:\' fi^ the 93rd Congress also includes a brief review of 
the hSory of congressional apportionment and congressional districts. 

^ Countv and City Data Book. The County and City Data Book is 
anoL? ery eful compendium of statistical data. Presenting m one 
Tut a vLty of -..^1 in^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ f^rncor^or: 
rJniJ'Sri^^ab^untf .-r^^ ite.s selected are thosefor- 
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which the statistics represent generally useful summary measures and are 
available in comparable form for all counties or for all cities. 

In addition to statistics derived from the latest Censuses of Population, 
Housing, Governments, Retail Trade, Wholesale Trade, Selected Service 
industries. Manufactures, Mineral Industries, and Agriculture, statistics 
from a' number of governmental and private agencies are included— for 
example, the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, and the 
Governmental Affairs Institute. 

The County and City Data Book appears at approximately five-year 
intervals.. Editions of the book alternate in emphasis.on the Population and 
Housing Census and the Economic Censuses. 

The latest edition is the County and City Data Book, 1972 (U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1,076 p., $18.65 clothbound).* For each 
^county, or county equivalent, approximately 200 statistical items are 
presented; comparable totals are shown for States, Census divisions and 
regions, standard Federal administrative regions, and the United States. 
For each SMSA a corresponding selection of items is given, except that 
items for ' mineral inclustries and agriculture are omitted. For each 
incorporated city w|th 25,000 inhabitants or more in 1970, almost 150 
items are presente^d. For each urbanized area and for unincorporated 
places of 25,000 inhabitants or more in 1970, approximately 100 items of 
information are shown. 

Descriptive ^ext, maps, and source notes are included to help the user 
interpret the data shown. The publications cited as sources usually contain 
additional statistical detail and more comprehensive definitions and 
concepts than are presented in this volume. 



4. Historical Statistics of the United SibXgs.^ Historical Statistics of the 
United States, Colonial Times to 1970 was issued in 1976. It contains 
more ^than ^12,500 data time series, mostly annual, which prpvidc a 
statis^ticar history of the U.S. .s 

Aids in updating the series beyond the most recent issue of Historical 
Statistics appear in the Statistical Abstract An Appendix in each issue of 
tKe Statistical Abstract is an index to tables in the Abstract that present 
/Current.figures for series in the Historical Statistics. Also, headnotes to the 
/ tables in the Abstract specify the series in Historical Statistics to which the 
current series may be linked. 

The data In Historical Statistics are almost entirely for annual or census 
periods, and for the United States as a whole. 



♦Tapes and punchcards containing the statistics Included in the last five 
editions are available for purchase; for further information write to the 
Customer Services Branch, Data User Services Division, Bureau of^the 
Census, Washington, p.C. 20233. 
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5. Pocket Data Book, U.SiA. The Pocket Data Book, usually issued 
biennially, is a pocket-size, popularized abbreviated version of the 
Statistical Abstract, distinguished by the use of numerous charts and 
narrative text. It costs less than Statistical Abstract, and it is handy for 
some general uses. The latest edition is the Pocket Data Book, USA 1973 
(U.S. Government Printing Office, 353 p., $2.80). A new edition is coming 
out in 1976. 
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Chapter 3. 
A Case Study: 
the Relationship Between 
Poverty and Race 
in New York City 

(Reprinted from: Sources and Uses of Social and Economic Data: A 
Manual for Lawyers.* Legal Action Support Project. Washington, 
D.C., 1974). 

The Problem 

This case study derives from research assistance given to Legal Services 
attorneys who brought suit against the United States and a large private 
rental organization in New York Cityi The suit concerned the rights of 
welfare recipients to obtain housing in the private sector. 

The rental organization, managing more than 20,000 apartments, had 
reached an agreement with the U.S. Government (resulting from a previous 
suit). which allowed the rental organization to refuse to rent to any 
applicant whose weekly income was less than 90 percent of the monthly 
rent of the apartment in question. This created an effective prohibition 
against welfare recipients occupying these rental units. The legal attack 
centered on the constitutionality of those Jncome requirements. While the 
right of the landlord to protect his investments was recognized, it was 
contended that he may not do this in a manner that results in 
unreasonable and arbitrary discrimination against nonwhites. 

One part of the research requested in this case was information on the 
relationship between race and poverty in the city. This was to support the 
contention that actions such as this, harmful to poverty or low-income 
groups, would be of a racially discriminatory nature. ' 



♦This manual is a product of the Legal Action Support Project, a social 
science back-up center for the Legal Services Program funded by the 
Office of Legal Services. 

The research reported herein was performed pursuant to grant No. 
CG-3611 from the Office of Economic Opportunity, Washington, D.C. 
20506. The opinions expressed herein are those of the authors and 
should not be construed as representing the opinions or policy of any 
ag^ency of the United States Government. 
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Specification of Information Needs 

The first problem to solve was deciding which racial categories, poverty 
measures, units of analysis and .geographic areas to employ, keeping in 
mind that the most likely source of data would be the 1970 Census of 
Population. ' 

Racial categories. In the context of New York City it was decided to 
distinguish three ^'racial" groups which are present in sizeable numbers: 
whites. Blacks and Puerto Ricans. Puerto Ricans, while nqt considered by 
ethnographers to be separate race, are an important minority group with 
distinct characteristics and are popularly identified as a "race.'* They were, 
therefore, considered a racial group for purposes of our analysis. 

Poverty measures. We chose to employ both a multifactor definition of 
poverty and the principal component of this definition, income in dollars. 
Since the income requirements at issue in the case focused on total income' 
in dollars, the measure' deemed most appropriate to .the attorneys* 
.information needs was total income from earnings (wages, salary, 
self-employment) and other sources (e.g., retirement benefits, public 
assistance or welfare, interest and dividends).. In- addition, it was decided 
that data on ' the poi/erry status (as measured by the Poverty Index 
currently in use by the Federal government) of the three racial categories 
were also relevant. The poverty, index is based on total income but takes 
into consideration other factors such as family size, number of children 
and farm and nonfarm residence and therefore jDrovidcs a more refined 
measure of relative economic well-being than total income alone. 

Units of analysis. The unit of analysis is simply that social unit about 
which we want to collect data. It can be countries. States, cities, families, 
individual persons, etc. In this case we knew Census data would be 
available for families, all persons, unrelated individuals apd households. We 
decided to limit ourselves to data on families and persons. 

Geographic area. The geographic area in question wa^, of course. New 
York City. However, Census data are available for a number of different 
geographical areas, all of which could Broadly be called ' New York City.'' 
For example, in addition to the city itself and its component counties (or 
boroughs), data arc available for the New York Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Area (SMSA),' the New York urbanized arep and the New 
York-Northeastern New Jersey Standard Consolidated Area. We chose to 
employ data only for New York City proper, and in some rpstances,Tor its 
•component counties (or boroughs): Bronx (Borough of thfe Bronx), Kings 
(Borough of Brooklyn), New York (Borough of Manhattan), Queens 
> (Borough of Queens) and Richmond (Borough of Staten Island). 

Having made these decisions we determined that the sp'^cific question 
we wanted lo answer was: 

To what extent Ve Black and Puerto Ricao individuals and 
- families in New York City more likely than whites to fall into 
low-income categories and to be classified as being below the 



\ 
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poverty level (as measured by the Federal; government's poverty 
index)? 



The Search for Data 

Once the research problem was refined, in the larger context of the 
general legal issues, the search for data could begin. This search, as most 
others we have conducted, was limited in certain ways by the time, money 
and personnel available. We knew that the major source of available data 
would be the 1970 Census of Population since it had asked questions 
about the items of information in which we were interested. However,"an 
effort was made to collect some information from secondary sources 
which dealt with the poverty-race issue on a national basis. 

Numerous secondary sources were consulted, one of which, the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, contained several tables dealing 
with the relevant data items. A modified version of one of these tables is 
presented in the following '-'method'* to illustrate the kinds of data that 
were available for the nation as a whole. 

Table 1, on the following page, illustrates the essential features of a 
good statistical table. Tables are designed to present large amounts of data 
in a compact form. A good statistical table should not only be easy to read 
but should contain enough information to be meaningful in and of itself. 
Using Table 1 as an example, the following features of a complete table 
should be noted: 

1 . A ta'ble number that serves fo distinguish it from all other tables in a 
series (e.g., Table 1 ). 

2. A clear, concise and descriptive title which mentions at least the 
major variables in the table. - 

3. Definitions of all terms that are open to alter/iatlve interpretation, 
(headnote and footnote in Table 1). J 

4. Reference to the source of data: In the example we see that the 
table was taken from a secondary source, the Statistical Abstract of the 
L//;/fec/Sfores, and what the original source was. ^ 

Statistical tables should be studied carefully; otherwise they may be 
misinterpreted or important information may be overlooked. The inter- 
pretation or "reading** of tables can be facilitated by systematically going 
through the following steps: 

1. Read the title carefully, A good title will tell you what the table is 
all about. The title of Table 1, for example, indicates, that the table tells 



*This is largely based on an adaptation of W. A. Wallis and H. V. Roberts^ 
Statistics: A New Approach (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956), pp. 
270-274, in L. Broom and P. Selznick, Sociology (4th ed.; New York: - 
Harper and Row, 1968), pp. 10-12. 
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TABLE 1 

Percentage of Persons Below the Poverty Level, by Type 
of Residence, Age and Race: United States, 1969 
(Persons as of March 1970) 

Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the Armed f^^^^s Jiving m barracte an^^^ 
i^!V:«H;w!H.mk under 14 vears of aqe. Poverty levels, as defined by the Soaal 
^Turi y AS^^^ the Department of Agriculture's Econom^^ 
Fc^d Plan and reflecTthe differing consumption requirements ot families based on 
t»Sir size and composition, age of membersNjnd farm-nonfarm residence. 



Ape and Race 



All races 

Under 22 years 
" 22-64 years 

65 years and over 

White 

Under 22 years 

22-64 years 

65 years and over 

Negro 

Under 22 years 
22-64 years 
65 years and over 



United 
States 


Metropolitan Areas^ 




Nonmetro- 
politan 
Areas 


Total 


Central Suburban 
Cities Rings 


12.2 


9:5 


13:4 


6.3 


17.1 


13.8 


13.B 


' 11.1 


. 6J9 


18.7 


8.2 


6:2 


, 8.8 


4.2 


12.1 


25.3 


20.2 


22J9 


17.1 


33.3 


9.5 


7.3 


10.2 


5.4 


13.5 


9.8 


7.7 


11.7. 


5.5 


13.5 


6.5 


AB 


6.6 


3.6 


9.6 


, 23.3 


18.B 


205 


16.5 


30.5 


32.3 


24.4 


24.7 


23.2 


• 51.5 


37.6 


29.5 


30.1 


27.6 


55.9 


23.2 


16S 


17.2 


16.0 


41.5 


50.2 


38 S 


38.6 


40.6 


65.7 



'Metropolitan Areas. The entire territory of the United States has been claisified bv 
Te 0«ice of Mlnagement and Budget as (a) metropolitan, Stan^rd 
MetroDoUtan Statisthwl Areas" (SMSA's), and (b) non-metrapohtan, or outside 
SMsX' An SMSA is a county or ^roup of contiguous count.es (except in New 

with the central dty. In New England, towns and cities are used in defining SMSA s. 

Central cities are those named in the titles of the areas. 
Secor,dary Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, S«t/«/ca/ 
Abstract of the United States, 1971, Jujv -1971 , page.324. 

Original Data Source: U.S. Department of Cornmerce, Bureau of th? Census, Current 
Population Reports. Series P-60, Nos. 68 and 76, and unpublished data. 

about the percentages of persons,* in various categories defined by their 
place of residence, age and race, who are below the poverty leveL It also 
indicates that the data are for the United States as a whole and that they 

^^'^ 2^ Read the headnotes and footnotes carefully. Details essential to 
understanding the table but too complex to include in the table title are 



*While it is not unusual for all the entries in a table to consist solely of 
is more common lo.. find real numbers, or numbers 



■percentages, it 
(counts, totals, subtotals) and percentages. 
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usually provided in hcadnolcs and footnotes. In Table 1 the hcadnote 
explains the table is concerned with Vcrsons resident in the United States 
as of March 1970 who were not inmates of institutions, members of the 
armed "forces living in barracks or unrelated individuals under 14 years of 
age. It also gives a brief explanation of the term ''poverty level." The 
footnote provides a definition of metropolitan areas. In some respects the 
notes In Table 1 are not as detailed as they might be; definitions of all 
types of residence covered in the table could have been included as well as 
a clear definition of unrelated individuals. 

3. Note the source. Is the original source of data likely to be reliable? 
In this case the original . source is the Bureau of the Census and the 
secondary source is a Census* publication, the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States. Data from the Bureau of the Census are generally of high 
quality and the user of the table may place considerable confidence in the 
findings reported. If the source \% not given for a table or if one is not 
nfwfttioned in the accompanying text one should use the data with caution, 

/or preferably, not at all. 

4. Examine the column and row headings. In Table 1, the headings 
down the left side (often referred to tslS stubs) indicate that the rows break 
the population into groupinps involving two races (white, Negro) and three 
age categories (under 22 years, 22-64 years, 65 years and over). The 
headings across the top of the table show that the data are summarized for 
the entire United States and then broken down into selected areas: 

' metropolitan areas (including total, central cities and suburban rings) and 
nonmetropolitan areas. Once you understand the headings for the rows 
and columns you will be in a position. to make sense of the figures in the 
table. For example, the figure 65.7 in the bottom right cell of the table 
indicates that 65.7 percent of all Blacks, aged 65 years and over, living 
outside metropolitan areas in March 1970, were classified as being below 
the poverty level on the basis of their 1969 income. 

5., Look at the overall percentage. The percentage ^o[all persons in the 
United States as of March 1970 who were below the poverty level in 1969 
is shown, in the upper left cell, as 12.2 percent. 

6. See what variability there is. Pick out the* lowest and highest 
percentages reported. The lowest is 3.6 percent, the highest is 65.7 
percent. There is clearly great variation in the percentage below poverty 
level among the 24 basic groups into which the total population is divided, 
(two races, three age classes, four residence categories). 

The first six steps are preliminaries. They set the stage for reading a 
table to answer the questions' that interest you. The way you read a table 
from this point on depends on what you want to know. A table as 
complex as Table 1 provides answers to a variety of questions, e.g., 
questions about the relationships between poverty and type of com- 
munity, age and race, respectively. 

7. Look for the figures in the table that answer the question or 
questions in which you are interested. As noted earlier, Table 1 was 
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presented lo provide a frame of reference for the data relating lo the 
association between race and poverty in New York City. Of particular 
Interest, ,then, is the extent to which they are related in central cities 
throughout the United States. Are Blacks in ceiULC9i^ti>s more likely than 
whites to be below the poverty level? To answer this question, one should 
look at the percentages under ''Central Cities** and compare those for 
Blacks and whites: 24.7 percent versus 10.2 percent. The answer, then, is a 
clear-cut "yes.** ^ 

In addition, in all three age categories, presented in Table 1, the 
percenuge of Blacks in central cities who were classified as being below : 
the poverty level was considerably higher than the percentage of central 
city whites so classified: 30.1 percent versus 11.7 percent for persons 
under 22 yeari* of age, 17.2 percent versus 6.6 percent of persons' aged 
22-64 years and "38.6 percent versys 20.9 percent for persons 65 years and 
over. Thus, while we can see that the incidence of poverty among Blacks is 
substantially higher than it is among whites in all age categories, we rnky 
then want to' ask: In what age groups are the differences in the incidence 
of poverty the greatest? To ansWe'pthi? question, we must look at/the 
differences in percentages for each age group, so that the effects of ag^, or 
variations associated with age, are ''controlled." Thus, "controlling for 
age," we find-the following percentages of persons below the poverty line 
and the differences 'bt^tween racial groups in each of the thrpe age 
categories; 

AGE 

Under 22 22-64 65 and over 

Negro 30.1 17.2 38.6 

White . 11.7 -6.6 / 20.9 

Negro-White Differences 18.4 10.6 17.7 

These figures show that in each age group the percentage of Negroes in 
poverty is larger than the percentage of whites. The differences ds^greater 
among the young and among the old. (That the difference in percentages 
between the two racial groups is smaller in the 22-64 age category may 
reflect the fad that this is working age and that employment is one of the 
factors which reduces the racial difference.) / 

In similar fashion we could control for type of community or type of 
. community and age simultaneously.. This process would- show that, while 
more Blacks than whites in every type of community and in every age 
group are poor, the differences are greater in some sub-populations than in 
others. And we could continue to refine the analysis, adding more and 
more variables, in the effort to explain why more Blacks are poor 
(although at some point we would have to shift from the analysis of tables 
like the above to more sophisticated statistical techniques). One of the 
things we would discover in the process is that no single factor will explain 
the difference and, therefore, no single factor is ther.cause of poverty, 
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whether among Blacks or any other group. The point may be generalized, 
and is worth bearing in mind: No cross-tabulation of social data is likely tc^ 
reveal an. absolute causal relationship; in the interpretation of tables like^ 
the one above, we are therefore limited to statements about thcj 
association between two variables, or among three or more variables. \ 

■ i 

i 

Analyzing Census Data I 

Our next step was tlo turn, to the primary source: the 1970 Census of. 
Population. The seriei PC(1)-C reports, Genera/ Social and Economic^ 
Characteristics, contain data on income of families and individuals, as well" 
as on the numbers of families and persons below the poverty level, for 
States, counties, SMSA's, urbanized areas and places of 2,500 inhabitants 
or more. Pertinent data from the New York volume are reproducedon the 
following three pages. The first page is a part of Table 89, which presents 
income data for places of 50,000 or more. The second page is from Table 
94, which includes . . Income in 1969 of the Negro Population.for Areas 
and Places: 1970." The third, from Table 100, presents the same data as 
Table 94, but for the Puerto RIcan population. Each table has a column 
headed "New York City" and a large number of dka items dealing with 
the income of families, unrelated individuals arid total persons. 

The excerpts frorti the three Census tables contain a considerable 
amount of data information in such unrefined form that it-is difficult to 
discern any patterns or relationships. Therefore, we had to decide which 
items of data were relevant and how to present them in readable form. 

The essential preliminary, as noted above, was to examine each table 
very carefully. The title of Table 89 informed us that the data concern the 
1969 income of families, unrelated Individuals and persons for areas and 
places, which are then defined in the column headings, so that we knew we 
w;ere dealing with places of 50,000 dr more population. The headnote 
refers to the text for a definition of the sample and indicates that the 
symbols are explained in the text. Of the three ma/or row headings, we 
were interested only in the first: Income of Families and Unrelated 
Individuals. The minor headings indicated that two basic kinds of data are 
presented for each city: (1 ) counts of individuals and families with certain 
Income characteristics (e.g., number of families with total family Income 
between $7,000 and $7,999) and (2) deriued f/^£/res-percentages, means 
and medians. Since it may well make a crucial difference in the 
interpretation of the data. It is essential to find put exactly what the terms 
in the headings mean by consulting the text or the footnotes. For instance, 
In Appendix B of the New York' PC(1)-C report we found that "a family 



*A good, simple discussion of the problem of causality is contained in: 
Stephen Cole, The Sociological Method (Chicago: Markham Publishing 
Company, 1S72), Chapter 4 (paperback). 
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429 399 
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11 686 
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30 6$2 
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$1 473 


$1 646 
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342 070 


$2 88$ 


$3 288 
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$2 91$ 
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1M 111 
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$1 ]20 


$1 134 
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$1 24$ 
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$3 9« 


$3 734 
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$4 2$$ 


$4 316 
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consists of a household head and one or more other persons living in the 
sarhe household who are related to the head by blood, marriage, or 
adoption; all persons in a household v^ho are related to the head are 
regarded as members of his (her) family/' Thus, the Census definition does 
not conform to the conventional definition-husband, v^ife and unniarried 
"children; it is broad enough to Include, for example, a man living with his 
grandmother. 

Tables 94 and TOO, for the Negro and Puerto Rican populations, also 
. contain data on the distribution of family income, but here we found that 
for certain cities there were dots and dashes instead of numbers. According 
to the text, a dash signifies zero and the ellipsis (three dots) means **not 
applicable,** that the base is too small to derive statistics from or that the 
data were suppressed to protect individual anonymity. 



\ Since, the PC(1)-C tables contained a great deal of information 
irrelevant to our purpose (investigation of the relationship between 
poverty and race in New York City), since the relevant data were 
contained in three separate tables and since data for white families as such 
were not shown alone, it was necessary to construct a new sefof derivative 
tables. This was done as follows: 

The first step was to consolidate the figures on the numbers of families 
at 15 different levels of total family income from the three tables into the 
array of data shown on the following page. However, this was not entirely 
satisfactory, since there were no separate figures for the non-Puerto Rican 
white familieL To overcome this deficiency, we subtracted the sum of 
Black and Puerto Rican families, at each income level; from the total 
number of families (at the same level) to find'the number of white 
families.* (This was on the assumption that, once Blacks and Puerto Ricans 
were subtracted from the total, the overwhelming bulk of the remaining 
families v\/ould be white, and that the number of families of other races, 
e.g., Chinese, counted as white, would be negligible.) This procedure 
produced the ^'preliminary table** shown on the following page, which 
combines selected data from the three Census tables and adds previously 
"concealed*' information on white families.. 

Nevertheless, the data at this state were not readily comprehensible. 
For example, it was very hard to see exactly how the 51,979 white 
families in the $3,000-3,999 income category compare to the 28,728 
Black families in the same category. Obviously, the number of white 
families at this income level is a smaller proportion of all white families 



*Editor*s Note: This procedure is somewhat misleading, since Black (a 
racial category) and Puerto Rican' birth or parentage (an ethnic category) 
are not mutually exclusive. In New York State, 6.7% of all Puerto Ricans 

• (58,104 out of 872,471) classified themselves as Black. 



Constmcting Derivative Tables 
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Income of Families and Unrelated Individuals. 



Income Level 




Families 


,« 


Total 


Black 


Puerto Rican 


Less than $1,000 


71.385 


'24,328 


16,136 


.$ 1,000 to $ 1^99 


55.934 


15,382 


9,677 


$ 2.000 to $ 2.999 


91,375 


25,416 


17,508 


$ 3.000 to $ 3.999 


103,277 


28,728 


22,570 


$ 4.000 to $ 4.999 


107,040 


30,019 


21,745 


$ 5.000 to $ 5.999 


123,679 


34,674 


22,089 


$ 6.000 to $ 6.999 


128,236 


34,181 


19,068 


$ 7.000 to $ 7.999 


131,193 


31 ,420 


15,381 


•$ 8.000 to $ 8.999 


132,751 


27,738 


12.688 


$ 9.000 to $ 9.999 


124,027 


23,647 


9,027 


$10,000 to $11,999 


243,281 


38,902 


14,435 


$12,000 to $14,999 


261,341 


37,788 


1 1 ,361 


$1 5.000 xo $24,999 


361 ,542 


37,127 


7,943 


$25,000 to $49,999 


99,641 


4,686 


878 


$50,000 or more 


24,241 


868 


170 


Total 


2,058,943 


394.904 


200,676 



Preliminary Table 

Families 



Income Level 


Total 


White 


Black 


Puerto 
Rican 


Less than $1,000 


71,385 


30,921 


24,328 


16,136 


S 1 .000 to $ 1 .999 


55.934. 


30,875 


15,382 


9,677 


$ 2.000 to $ 2.999 


91,375 


48,451 


25,416 


17,508 


$ 3.000 to $ 3.999 


103,277 


51.979 


28,728 


22,570 


$ 4.000 to $ 4.999 


107,040 


55,27e' 


30,019 


21,745 


$ 5.000 to $ 5.999 


123,679 


66.916 


34,674 


22,089 


$ 6.000 to $ 6.999 


128,236 


74,987 


34,181 


19,068 


$ 7.000 to $ 7.999 


131,193 


84,392 


31,420 


15,381 


$ 8.000 to $ 8.999 


132,751 


92,325 


27,738 


12,688 


$ 9.000 to $ 9.999 


124;027 


91,353 


23,647 


9,027 


$10,000 to $11,999 


243,281 


189.944 


38.902 


14,435 


$12,000 to $14,999 


261,341 


212.192 


37.788 


11,361 


$15,000 to $24,999 


361,542 


316.472 


37,127 


7.943 


$25,000 to $49,999 


99,641 


97,077 


4,686 


878 


$50,000 or more 


24,241 


23,203 


868 


170 


Total 


2,058.943 


1,463,363 


394.904 


200,676 



than the 28,728 Black families are of the total number of Black families, 
but the degrec^f disproportion is.not immediately evident. If the number 
of families of each-J-^c-e^iacftcen identical, the absolute numbers at any 
income level could have been compared directly. Since that v\^as not the 
case (and rarely is), v^e had to compute a set of percentages to facilitate 
comparisons among the three racial groups. 
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Pcrccntaging is simply a matter of converting a set of subtotals into 
hundredths of the total. If this is done for two or more sets of subtotals, 
then the resulting percentage distributions vyill havea common base-100. 
When the columns in a table have been percentaged, the figures 
(percentages) in any given row may be directly compared. 

How to compute a percentage. To compute, for example, the 
percentage of white families in the lowest income group in the table above, 
we simply divide the number of white families in that group by the total 
number of white families and multiply by 100: 

30,921 



1,463,363 



.021 X 100 = 2.1% 



In ,which direction should percentages be computed? With respect to 
tables such as those we have been considering, it is possible to compute 
percentages based on either column totals or row totals. Whether we 
percentage one way or the other depends on the kinds of comparisons we 
want to make. If we wanted to compare the percentages of the several 
racial groups in each of the 15 income categories, wq wmjid sum the rows 
and compute percentages based on the row totals. This would permit 
quantitative statements to the effect that there are disproportionately 
more white than Bl'^ck or Puerto Rican-famllies at higher income levels 
and disproportionately fewer white families at lower income levels. But 
this would answer an entirely different question from the one before us. 

The question we had to address was, how do the different racial groups 
compare in terms of income distribution. Therefore, the proper procedure 
was to compute the'pcrcentages on the column total for each race, so that 
we would know what percentage of each race was in each income group. 
Briefly, the idea was to percentage the columns in order to compare 
percentages within rows. The resulting figures are given in the table on the 
following page. 

This table very clearly reveals the relationship between race and 
Income much more clearly than does the preliminary table above. For 
instance, the percentages ^of Puerto Rican families in the seven lowest 
income groups are larger than those of Black families, and the percentages 
of Black families are larger than those of white families. At the six highest 
income levels, the situation is precisely reversed. 

There arc at least two ways in which Table 2 might be further 
simplified. First, all of the real numbers, except for the column totals, 
could be deleted; they can always be recomputed from the percentages 
and the column totals. Second, the number of rows could be reduced by a 
process known as "collapsing." 



*An excellent discussion of percentaging is given in Hans/Zeisel, Say It 
With Figures (5lh ed.; New York: Harper and Row, 196817 
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TABLE2 

Income of Families in 1969 in New York City . 

' M^**— .- _ 

Famik 



1 

Income Level 


TfttAl 




White^ 




Blid 


( 


Puerto 


Rican 


N 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


V 
A 




71 W\ 

1 1 ,00 J 


JiJ 


30521 


21 


24,328 


6.2 


16,136 


8.0 


( 1 nnn to 1 1 qqq 




27 


30875 


2.1 


15,382 


3.9 


9,677 


4.8 
8.7 


1 0 nnn M QQQ 
$ z,UUUtO« /^ii^ 






48451 


33 


25416 


6.4 


17,508 






50 

JiV 


51579 


3.6 


28,728 


7.3 


22,570 


11.3 


{ A nnn tA O QQO 


107040 

IU/,U'iV 


• 55 


55276 


38 


30 019 


7.6 


21,745 


10.8 


$5D(10toS5599 

f 9(«WU iW ^ Vjvvv 


123679 


6.0 


•66,916 


4:6 


34,674 


8.8 


22,089 


11.0 


i' $ 6,000to$6?99 


128,236 


6.2 


74387 . 


5.1 


34,181 


8.6 


19,068 
15,381 


9.5 


$7i000to$]S99 


131,193 


6.4 . 


84,392 


5.8 


31,420 


8.0 


7.7 


' $8Pto$8^99 


132,751 


6.5 


92,325 


6.3 


27,738 


7.0 


12,688 


6.3 


)9i000to$gj999 


124,027 


6.0 


91,353 


6,2 


23,647 


6.0 


9,027 


4.5 


$IOJ]OOto$ll;99d 


• 243;81 


11.8 


189344 


13,0 ' 


38302 


8.8 


14,435 ' 


7.2 


$12/100 to $14^99 


261,341 


12.7 


212,192 


14,5 


37,788 


9.6 


11,361 


5.7 


$15/100 to $24399 


361,542 


17.6 


316,472 


21,6 


37,127 


9.4 


7343 


4.0 


$28/100 to $49^99 ■ 


99,641 . 


4.8 


94,077 


6,4 


4,686 


U 


878 

170 


0.4 


/ $50,000 or fnore 


24,241 


12 


23,203 


1,6 


868 


0.2 


0.1 


Total 


2,058343 


100.0% 


1,463,363 


m 


394304 


100.0% 


200,676 


100.0% 



'Figures for white families were obtained by subtracting Black and Puerto Rican family totals from totals for all families. See text for further 
discussion. ' \ 

&)i/n»: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Gfi/iera/Socia/flrii/ta/ri/cCteerto^ Report PCHI- 

C34. 
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To make a complex table such as 2 "more compact and readily 
comprehensible, one may combine adjacent rows or columns of figures. 
Generally, this would be done only vyhere the categories of data are 
ordered on some kind of continuum, or where "collapsing" would 
otherwise make sense. Table 2 could beicollapsed by combining the Black 
and Puerto Rican columns, which would leave us with **white" and 
"other"— two columns instead of three. But in the present context, 
combining income categories was more to the point. We therefore^ 
collapsed the 15 into five. This was done somewhat arbitrarily, although 
we chose one cutting point ($3,999) to.'appro;N:imate the poverty line afi3~*N 
defined the next two intervals so that each would have a range of income 
equal to the first. Defining unequal intervals is acceptable, but ifis not 
appropriate to alternate between larger' and smaller ones; if they are to 
vary in size, the difference should be p/ogressively larger or smaller in one 
or both directions. In no case should' a table' be collapsed in a manner 
which would distort the general^ pattern of the.original, detailed table., 

Table 3 below is the collapsed version of Table 2. It shows, with greater 
clarity than the more detailed/version, the same relationship between 
income and race. It is possible,^of course, to continue this process, even to 
the point where each variable is dichotomized. Table 4 represents the 
ultimate reduction of these data. Note that the relationship between race 
and income is still presoryed and that it is now sharper and more 
dramatically expressed. Whether such extreme reduction is advisable is a 
matter of judgment. Social scientists frequently present their data in 
similarly collapsed form in the body of a report, while including the 
corresponding detailed tables in appendices. 



TABLE 3 

Percentages of New York City Families in 
Grouped 1969 Income Categories, by Race^ 



Families 











Puerto 


IncoiTM Lev«l 


Total 


White 


Black 


Rican 


0 to $3^9 


15.6 


11.1 


23.8 


32.8 


$ 4,000 to $ 7,999 


23.8 


19.3 


33.0 


39.0 


$ 8/DOOto 11^9 


24.3 


25.5 


. 22.8 


18.0 


$12,000 to $24,999 


30.3 


36.1 


19.0 


9.7 


$25,000 or more 


6.0 


8.0 


1.4 


0.5 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


' 100.0% 


(N) 


(2,058,943) 


(1,463,363) 


(394,904) 


(200,6761 



^Source: Table 2 above. 
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. TABLE 4 

Percentages of New York City Families in 
Grouped 1969 Income Categories, by Race^ 



Families 



Family Income 



White 



Black and 
Puerto Rican 



0 to $7^9 
$8,000 or more 

Total %- 



30.4 
69 .6 



61 .8 
38.2 



100.0 



100.0 



^Source: Tables 2 and 3, above. 



The Use of Simple Statistics 



Up to this point, the on\y statistic we have discussed is the percentage. 
fThc-distinctioa-impiied4iefe-i5-that-^tween-the-various<^ew^ — 
called statistics and the actual numtwrs (counts, etc.) upon which they are 
based. We will now explore the use of other statistical measures Which 
conveniently summarize and clarify raw data, and then examine their 
application to the Census dau on income for New Yoric City counties. 

The Use of Measures of Central Tendency 

Certain sets of data can be represented, more or less adequately, by 
statistical "averages," or, more accurately, measures of central tendency. 
The three most commonly used are the mean, the median and the mode. 
Each of these is a way of expressing the central value or "weight" of a set 
of figures in the form of a single number. The advantages are that large 
amounts of data can thereby be reduced to a single indicator and that 
comparisons among different s6ts of data are made easier. The three 
measures are not always equally appropriate and equally useful. On the 
other hand, they sometimes coincide Hn representing a particular distribu- 
tion, although each one tells a different story. It is always necessary that 
the data to be represented are given in standard, invariable units, such as 
dollars, years (of age), inches and so orl. ^ 

The simplest -measure of central teViddncy to define is the mode. Jt is 
the value which occurs most frequently in Kie set. (Occasionally, there is 
more than one mode.) For a very fast'approxii:nation, the mode may be 
useful; no calculation is requir(^d-only inspection of the distribution. 

The (arithmetic) mean is close in definition to one of the common 
connotations of "average." It is the balance point, or fCilcrum, of a set of 



*Most texts on statistics discuss these measures, their uses and limitations. 
See, for example, Robert Weiss, Statistics in Social Research: An 
Introduction (New York: John Wiley and.'^ons, 1968), Chap. 6. 
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values— noi. ihc number of values (which would define the median), but 
the sum of'values on either side. Its chief limitation is that it can seriously 
misrepresent a set of figures when only a few are unusually small or large, 
that is, have extreme values. The mean is catculated by adding the values 
an'd dividing the total by the number of values. 

The median is that value at the middle of an ordered set of values 
(arranged from high to low); half the values lie above and half below this 
measure. If there happens to be an even number of values, the median is 
the number half way between the two middle values in the ordered set. 
Since it is not affected by extreme values, the median is a good alternative 
to the mean when tliey are present. 

Following is an array of wage rates for ten hypothetical workers, 
together with the three measures of central tendency representing it: 



Mode = $2.30 



Worker 


Wage Rate 


A 


$2.25 


B - ' 


2.30 


C 


2.30 


D 


2.30 


E 


2.35 


F 


2.45 ^ 


G 


2.50 


H 


2; 50 


1 


3.45 ^ 


j 


4.20 



Median = $2.40 
Mean = $2.66 



The measures are quite disparate and not equally representative of the 
array. The mode here is rather misleading; the mean is atypically high 
because of the two extreme values: $3.45 and $4.20. Clearly, the median 
is the best choice. 

Continuing now with the discussion of race and income in New York, 
our next step was to see whether the general pattern observed for the city 
as a whole held for the five constituent counties. For this purpose we used 
the mean and median income measures derived from Tables 124, 128 and 
133 of the PC(1)-C repo.''t. The medians for each race in each of five 
counties were extracted from these tables and combined to form Table 5, 
shown below. Examining these figures we see that they are substantially 
higher for white families than for Black and Puerto Rican families in all 
five counties. The last line, the New York City Total, is perhaps most 
striking. For the city as a whole, 1969. median family income for whites 
was $11,097, for Black families, $7,150 and for Puerto Rican families, 
$5,575. This means, for example, that half of the white families had 
incomes below $11,097, but that half of the Puerto Rican fapiilies were 
under $5,575. Moreover, in every county median income is lower among 
Puerto Ricans and Blacks. 

As mentioned earlier, means tend to be distorted by the presence of 
extreme values. This effect is usually marked where income figures are 
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TABLES 






1969 Median Family Income in New York City Counties, by Race 






Families^ 




Counties 


Total 


White 


Black 


Puerto Rican 


Bronx 
Kings 
New York 
Queens 
Richmond 


$ 8.308 
B.859 
8,983 
1 1 ,555 
11,894 


$10,224 
10,304 
11,936 
1 1 ,784 
12,072 


$6,859 
-6,772 
6,550 
9,850 
8,269 


$5,578 
5,251 
5,543 
8,870 
8,6G9 


Total 


$ 9,682 


$11X)97 


$7,150 


$5,575 



^The medians for Total, Black and Puerto Rican family income are taken directly 
from the Census tables listed above; those for white families were calculated from 
data from the same tables. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, ^^"^f^JJ^JP'ff fJ^ 
Economic Chdracterisiics, New York State, Report PC(l )-C34, Tables 89,94, 100, 



concerned. But since this is generally true, it is still possible to compare 
mean incomes among groups. Table 6 presents mean family income by . 
race and by county. One of the things it shows is that mean white family 
income for New York City as a whole ($1 3,299) is 64 percent higher than 
mean Black family income ($8,171) and 110 percent higher than mean 
Puerto Rrcan family income ($6,360). There is a good deal of variation 
among counties within each racial group, but even the highest mean family 
income figures for Blacks and Puerto Ricans (Queens County) are 
substantially below the lowest white mean family income (Bronx County). 



TABLE 6 

1969 Mean Family Income in New York City Counties, by Race 



Families 



Counties - 


Total 


White* 


Black 


Puerto nican 


Bronx 
Kings 
New York 
Queens 
Richmond 


$ 9,635 
10,181 
14,242 
13,003 
12,934 


$11,515 
11,598 
18,512 
13,508 
13,132 


$7,786 
7,731 
7,479 

10,770 
9,539 


$6,462 
5,915 
6,209 
9,551 
9,086 


N.Y.C. Total 


$1 1 ,639 


$13,299 


$8,171 


$6,360 



apiqures for white families were derived by subtracting aggregate Black and Puerto 
Ricah income frpm aggregate income for all families and dividing the resulting total 
by the number of white families. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau o*. ^^i^ Census, Generar^^^^ 
Economic Characteristics, New Yoric State. Report PC(l)^34, Tables 89. 94, 100, 
124, 128and 133. 
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We indicated above how large amounts of data can be represented in 
single figures by the use of measures of central tendency, principally the 
mean and the median. These statistics are most useful for reducing 
uniform data, but if the object is to reduce several different data items 
(e.g., income, education and occupation) to a single summary figure, then 
these techniques are not applicable. For the latter purpose, social scientists 
have developed techniques of index construction: 

The Use of Indices in Statistical Tables 

The term "index" is a broad one which cbvers.a large number of measures. 
Including ratings, rankings*, quotients and scales. They have in common 
that they summarize multidimensional phenomena. The Cost of Living 
. Index measures changes in the prices of good sand services; the Intelligence 
Quotient is a measure of varieties of intelligence; there are indices of 
political orientation,* of housing quality, and so on. A simplified diagram 
of the Cost of . Living Index is shown below.* This index measures the 
change in price of various groups of goods and services. Some items are 
more Important than others in an average family's. budget, and tlierefore 
their change in price will be given more v/eigtit in determining the overall 
index:- 

Schematic Structure of the Cost-of-Llving Index 



Unit WeighU 



.60 food 



.25 shelter 

.15 services 
and other 



Percent Change 
-3 -2 -1 0 +1 



+2 +3 



food has a weight of .60, for example. Thus, if average food prices go up 
two percent, prices of services (and other) go up one percent and shelter 
costs ^o down one percent, the total index would be calculated as follows: 



*Hans Zelsel, Say it Witti Figures (5th ed., rev.; New York: Harper and 
Row, 1968), p. 77^ 
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Weighted 

\ltem Weight X % Change = % Change 

50 X +2% = +1.20% 



Food 



Sh\lter • .25 X -1% = ^.25% 

Ser^ces .15 X +1% = 

Total ^ 1.10% 

The average price changes for different groups of goods and services, 
weighted by their relative importance, is 1.10%. The Cost of Uvmg Ind^ex 
actually "averages'* the change in prices of hundreds^^pf goods and services, 
but this demonstrates two main features common to many indices: they 
combine a number of items into a single figure and they reflect the relative 
importance of various items through a system of weights. 

The PC(1)-C report contains three sets of data on. poverty level based 
on indices and presented for families, unrelated individuals, persons and 
households. AiS illustrative excerpt is reproduced below To understand 
the indices, it is necessary to read the relevant definitions quoted here 
from the report:* 

'*The poverty definition. The poverty statistics presented in this report 
are based on a definition originated by the Social Security Administration 
Jn 1964 and subsequently^ modified by a Federal Interagency Committee. 
The index provides a range of poverty income cutoffs adjusted by such 
factors as family size, sex of family head, number of children under 18 
years old and farm and nonfarm residence. At the core of this definition of 
poverty is a nutritionally adequate food plan ('economy* plan) designed by 
the Department of Agriculture for 'epiergency or temporary use v^^hen 
■ funds are low.' The index allows for differences in the cost of living 
between farm and nonfarm families by setting the poverty thresholds for 
farm families at 85*^ percent of the corresponding levels for nonfarm 
families. The poverty income cutoffs are revised annually to allow for 
changes in the cost of living as reflected in the Consumer Price Index. 

"In 1969, the poverty thresholds ranged from $1,487 for a female 
unrelated individual 65 years old and over living on a farm to $6,116 for a 
nonfarm family v^^ith a male head and v^^ith seven or more persons (Table 
■ " A). The average poverty threshold for a nonfarm family of four headed by 
a male was $3,745. , m ♦ 

"Poverty thresholds are computed on a national basis only. No attempj 
has been made to adjust these thresholds for regional. State or other loca 
• variations in the cost of living (except for the farm-nonfarm differential 
described above). 

''Alternate poverty levels. Because the poverty levels'currently in use by 
' the Federal government do not meet all the needs of the analysts of the 
data two variations of the poverty definition were created at the same 



^Appendix, pp. 29-31. 
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TABLE A. \ 

Weighted Average Thresholds at the Povmy Level in 1969, 
by Size of Family and Sex of Head/ by Farm and Nonfarm Residence 



Nonfarm \ Farm 



Mala Famala \ Male Fomala 
Sin of Family Total ^ Total Head Head Tol^l Head Haad 



All unrelated ■ \ 

Individuals.. $1,834 $1,840 $1^23 $1,792 $1 ,569\$1 ,607 $1,512 

Under 65 years ... . 1^88 1,893 1,974 1^26 1,641 \l,678 ' 1,552 

65 years and over. . . 1,749 1,757 1,773 3,751 1,498 \508 1,487 

All families . . .. 3,388 3,410 3,451 .3,082 2,954 2S65 '2,757 

2 persons 2,364 2,383 2,394 2,320 2,012 2,0^7 '1,931 

Head under 65 \ 

years 2,441 2,458 2,4^3 2,373 2,093 2,100\ 1,984 

.. Head 65 years ■ \ 

and over '^ 2,194 2,215 2,217 2,202 1,882 1,883 \361 

3 persons .^_2^?P5_ 2^24jL2j937_ _2,8.30„„2,480_2^^^ 

4 persons..*. 3,721 3,743 3,745 3,725 3,195 3,197 3,T^ 

5 persons 4,386 4,415 4,418 4,377 3,769 3,770 3,7©1 

6 persons 4,921 4,958 4,962 4,917 4,244 4,245 4^5^ 

7 or more persons . . 6,034 6,101 6,116 5,952 5,182 5,185 5,129 



time that modifications were made in the poverty index: One is set at 75 
percent of the official government standard and the other at 125 percent ! 
of this standard. Some data based on these two alternate poverty levels are.:, 
presented in several of the tables in this report. 

"Weighted average thresholds at the poverty leveL The poverty cutoffs 
used by the Bureau of the Census to.determine the poverty status of 
families and unrelated individuals consist of a set of 124 thresholds 
arranged in a four-dimensional matrix consisting of family size (from one 
person to seven or more persons) cross-classified by presence and number 
of family members under 18 years old (from no children present to six or 
more children present), sex of head, and farm and nonfarm residence. The 
one- and two-person families are further differentiated by agp of head 
(under 65 years and 65 years and over). The total family income of each 
family in the sample is tested against the appropriate 'poverty thresholds to 
determine the poverty status of that famil.y. (If the family's total income is 
less than its corresponding poverty cutoff, the family is classified as poor. 
Otherwise, it is classified as nonpoor.) The average thresholds shown in 
Table A, however, were weighted by the presence and number of children. 
For example, for, a given size of family, sex of head and residence 
category, the weighted average, threshold for that group is obtained . by 
multiplying the dollar amount for each presence and number of children 
category within the given family size by the number of families in that 
category. These products are then aggregated across tjie entire range of 
presence and number of children categories, and the total aggregate is 
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divided by the total number of families in the group to yield the weighted 
average threshold at the poverty level for that size of family. 

"Because family composition varies by farm and nonfarm residence, the 
weighted average thresholds at the poverty level for farm families, as 
shown in Table A, will not be exactly'85 percent of the nonfkrm levels. 
Moreover, ^ince family composition does not remain constant from year to 
year, the weighted average thresholds for 1969 will not reflect exactly the 
increase in the CPI between 1969 and earlier years. 

"Since the basic thresholds used to determine the poverty status of 
families and unrelated individuals are applied to all families and unrelated 
individuals, the weighted poverty thresholds are derived using all fa^riilies 
and unrelated individuals rather than just those families and unrelated 
individuals classified as poor. Consequently, to obtain the weighted 
poverty thresholds for families and unrelated individuals below 75 percent 
and below 125 percent of the poverty level, the weighted poverty 
thresholds shown in Table A may be multiplied directly by 0.75 and 1 .25, 
res pec lively. [ 

"The thresholds presented in Table A are based on the March 1970 
Current Population Survey. However, it is felt that these thresholds would 
not differ significantly from those based on the Census.", 

The key statement in the foregoing is, "The index provides a range of 
poverty income cutoffs adjusted by such factors as family size, sex of the 
family head, number of children under 1 8 years old and farm and nonfarm 
residence." Thus, when Census data are tabulated for families, total family 
income Is taken into account, as are the various family characteristics 
which determine whether or not that income is high enough to be above 
the poverty level (or whether it is above or below the weighted average 
thresholds at the poverty level). 

The poverty index, whether or not one agrees with the cutoff, is a more 
accurate measure of relative poverty than gross income, since it takes 
family size and other factors into consideration. 

Using techniques previously discussed, we extracted the numbers and 
percentages of families and persons under the poverty level and construct- 
ed Tables 7 and 8, presented below. These tables confirm the relationship 
between poverty and race previously demonstrated, but they have the 
advantage of being based on a significantly more sensitive measure. One of 
the key facts here is that nine percent of all white persons were counted 
below the poverty level, while the corresponding figures for Black and 
Puerto Rican persons are 24.4 percent and 35.3 percent, respectively 
(Table 8). 

Finally, we note in both the Census definition of poverty status and the 
original Census data that there are alternative poverty level cutoffs: 75 
percent and 125 percent of the poverty level. Table 9 gives the percentages 
of both families and persons of the three races who are below 75, 100 and 
125 percent of the poverty level. These figures are summarized for each 
race by the city as a whole. Again, it is strikingly clear that using any one 
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TABLE? 

Number and Percentage of Familiesj in New York City Counties, 
Under the Poverty lievel, by Race 



Families 



Total 



White* 



Black 



Puerto Ri< 



Counties 



N 



N 



% 



N 



% 



N 



Bronx 
Kings 
New York 
Queens 
Richmond 

Total 



60,462 
95,135 
47,207 
30,161 
3,542 



15.5 
13.9 
13.1 
5.5 
. 4.B 



16,353 
36,661 . 
16,097 
22,470 
3,068 



7.4 
75 
7.1 
45 
4.4 



19,573 
35^50 
18,187 
I 6,827 
1 415 



22.4 
22a 
20.7 
11.2 
13.1 



24,536 
22,524 
12,923 
. 864 
59 



23.2 



236,507 11.5 94,649 6.5 80^52 20.5 60^06 



^Figures for white families were derived by subtracting 8lack and Puerto R'^can fig- 
ures from totals for all families. J ' j 
^^Percentages are of total families in each racial group in each county. / 
_&?t/r<»L_U.SJureau of the Census, General Social and Economic Characteristics, 
New York Stare/Report PC(1 )-C34, Tables 90, 95, 101-, 124, 128 and 1 33: 



TABLE 8 / 
Number and Percentage of Total Persons in New York City Counties 
Under the Poverty Level, by Race . / • 



Persons 



Total 



White^ 



Black/ Puart;o Ri 



Counties 



N 



N 



% 



N 



% 



N 



Bronx 
Kings 
New York 
Queens 
Richmond 

Total 



282,612 
453,887 
262,033 
148,688 
17,453 



19.5 
17.6 
17.3 
7.5 
6.1 



79,564 
170,935 
107,934 
109,191 

14,866 



10.1 
10.3 
11.3 
6.4 

5.5/ 



3^7 



90,^0 253 112,2^8 3! 

176*022 27.1 106,930 39.5 

94,539 25.3 59,560/32.3 

/35,414 14.0 4,08y 12.5 



2,246 16.5 



8.8 



1,164,673 143 482,490 9.0 . 399,021 24.3 283J;62 35.1 



» Figures for white persons derived by subtracting 8iack and Puerto Rican figures 

from totals for all persons. 
*>Percentages are of total persons in each racial group in each.county. 
Source- U S 8ureau of the Census, General Social and Economic Characteristics, 
New York Static, Report PCd )-C34, Tables 90, 95, 101 , 124, 128 and 133. 



TABLE 9 

Percentages of Families and Persons at Three Ppverty Levels, by Race 





Families 1 




Persons . 


Poverty Levels 


Puerto! 

White Black Rican ^ . White 


Puerto 
Black Rican 


Under 75% of poverty level 
Under 100% of poverty level 
Under 125% of poverty level 


'4.3 13.3 18.4 
6.5 20.5 30.4 
9.5 27.8 41.7 


' 6.3 
9.0 
12.8 


15.8 20.0 
24.3 35.1 
32.3 45.2 
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df the tKrec indices of poverty, the percentages of Blacks and Puerto 
Ricans living belov^^ these levels are much higher than the percentages of 
whites. . 



Graphic Presentation 

Up to this point in our first case study v^^e have explored different 
techniques for the numerical presentation of statistical data. There are, 
hov^^ever, graphic techniques v^^hich may be employed very effectively to 
present the same data. Charts are the most commonly used and can be 
effective in both Vk^ritten reports and in conjunction v^^ith oral presenta- 
tions. 

Charts are particularly useful in making comparisons among groups- 
because they make relative magnitudes so apparent. There are various 
types of charts; the most commoply used are graphs (or curve charts), 
cotumn charts and bar charts. Graphs are ofteir most useful in presenting 
time series data or data involving large numbers of categories of one 
varibale. Column and bar charts are, on the other hand, more use/ul m 
presenting data for a small number of time periods or in making 
comparisons among several groups at a single point in time*. 

A good chart vi/ill contain many of the same items present in a good 
table: a clear title, explanatory headnotes, footnotes and a source citation. 

To illustrate, let us examine a couple of charts constructed to portray 
the relationship betv\/een race and poverty. Chart 1 (based on Table 3 
above) shov\/s the percentages of Vi^hite, Black and Puerto Rican families at 
different income levels. Each racial group is represented by a column of a 
certain shade; the height of the column represents the percentage of that 
group in the particular income category. Comparisons may be made among 
columns of the same shading across income levels, so that it may be seen, 
for example, that the percentage of Vi^hite families in the low^est income 
category is fairly small and the percentages in the middle-to-high categories 
are large. One may also compare percentages of the three racial gr6ups that 
fall v\/ithin particular income levels; for instance, in the lovi^est category, 
the percentage of v^^hite families is smallest, that of Black families is much 
larger and that Jf Puerto Rican families is largest. Finally, comparisons can 
be, made both v^^ithin income levels and across them, simultaneously, so 
• that the overall pattern is perceived. In this example, it is clear that the 
iov\/er the income level, the larger the percentage of Black families and the 
still larger percentage of Puerto Rican families; and conversely. 

The second chart, 2 (based on Table 9 above) represents graphically the 
percentages of persons under each of three poverty levels. This bar chart is 
helpful in visualizing the relative percentages of persons of each race under 
75 percent of the poverty level, under the official level (100 percent) and 
under 125 percent of the official level. 
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CHART 1. 

Percentage of Families by Race in 
Grouped Income Levels in 1969 in New York City 



White 



Black 

Puerto 
Rican 




Under 
$4/)00 



$4,000- 
$7,999 



$8,000- 
$11^9 



$12,000- 
$24;999 



$25,000 
or more 



Family Income Levels 



Source: Derived from U.S. Bureau of the Census, General Social and Economic 
Characteristics, New York State, Report PC (1 )-C34, Tables 89,94 and 100, 



CHART 2. 

,t Percentages of Persons by Race Under 
"..pifferent Poverty Lines for New York City: 1970 

Percentage Under Poverty Level 

Under 75% [H 

Under 100% 

— ^ Under 125% 



Persons 

White 

Black 



Puerto Rican 



0 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 

Percentage of Persons Under the Three Poverty Lines 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, General Social and Economic Characteristics, 
New York State, Report PC(1 )-C34, Tables 90, 95, 101, 124, 128 and 133. 
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Chapter 4. 
Exercises in Extracting Information 
From Statistical Tables 

The simplest and probably. the most frequent use of Census Bureau 
statistics is to provide a fe.y^ summary figures for a paper, report or speech. 
The next few- pages provide an example of a simple analytic text, and the 
tables on which it is based. The exerciser that follow the fexample describe ^ 
hypothetical situations, provide statistics relating to each situation, and 
ask the student to write a few paragraphs on the basis of these statistics. 
Exercises 1 through 4 specify .the information to be obtained from the 
statistics. Exercises 5 through 7 provide only descriptions of situations and 
the statistics themselves; the student must determine what inforrnation in 
the tables and charts is relevant to his or her needs. 

in doing the exercises which follow students should remember several 
points: > 

1. Close attention is required to pick up the right figure from a table. 
When using a very large table it is useful to put a pencil mark by every 
figure that will be needed before, beginning the calculations, and a second 
pencil mark beside the figure when it is used. 

2. Always give the source of any data, if a table is constructed, the 
source of the figures should be given below the table. If the data are put 
into text, use a phrase such as "according to the U.S. Census Bureau," and 
then show the additional detail about the source in a footnote. 

A student using figures he or she derived (e.g;, percentages not shown fn 
the original table), should be sure to indicate this fact by a phrase such as 
"Calculating the percent increase between 1970 and 1973 from Census 
Bureau data shows that . . with the additional information about the 
specific source shown in a footnote. 

3. A small table inserted in text does not require a title if the preceding 
sentence explains what the table is to show. If the table is so large that it 
must be shown on a separate page, a title is required. 

4. If a table is supposed to add to totals, check to be certain that it 
does. (Remember in this connection that percentages are rounded, so they 
may not add to. exactly 100 percent. In fact, the larger the number of 
rounded figures to be summed, the larger the possible variation from a 
known total.) 
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5. The percent difference between two figures depends on whether it is 
shown as a percent of the larger or the smaller figure. For example, 2,000 
is 100 percent more than 1,000 but 1,000 is 50 percent less than 2,000. 

6. Unrounded figures should be rounded when used in computations 
aiidcomparisons with other rounded figures. For example, in Exercise 4, 
the>iJUres shown for each year of age in 1960 and in 1970 are given in full 
whereas those for 1974 are ^hown in 1,000'sr Before starting to compute- 
the changes between years, all the unrounded figures should be rounded to 
1,000-i.e., figures between 500 and 1,499 are rounded to 1,000, those 
between 1,500 and 2,499 ^re rounded to 2,000 etc., so the figure for 8 
year olds in 1960, 3,621,283 becomes 3,621 thousand (3,621 ,000) and 
the figure for 9 year olds in 1960, 3,475,779, becomes 3,476 thousand 
(3,476,000).' 



Example of Simple Analytic Text and Tables 
(Reproduced from 1970 Census of Population and Housing, PHCl2)-4, 
General Demographic Trends for Metropolitan Areas: Arizona) 



Standard Metropolitan Statbtical Araai 

At ttw Tinrvfl of both ctnmjm tlightlv more thin on«-hilf 
of ArUom's total population Irvad in tht PtwMnix 
SMSA. During th« decads Phoenix Brew mora rapkjly' 
lhan any othar matropoHtan or nonmatropolitan area in 
tht State, increasing by 304,000 parsons, or by 46 
parotnt In 1970. the population of the SMSA was 
968.000. The Tucson SMSA. with a population ona- 
thlrd as 1«rg« » °^ Pheonix. also grew very rapidly 
during tha decade, from 266.000 to 352.000. or by 32 
parcanL Tha growth of both SMSA's was based to a 
larger extent on r>et (nmigration than on naturAJ increase 
(sea table 3). 

The, fastest growing areas within the two SMSA's 
■ were the suburban rlngt which had growth rates more 
than twice as high m the central cities. Nonatheiesi, ^ 
there were very large irKreasH in the populations of 
both central cities over the decade, amounting to 
142.000 in Phoenix apd 50,000 in Tucson. Between 
1960 and 1970 each of these cities annexed uburban 
territorY containing mjbiuntial populations (table B). 
More than 50 percent of the growth of Phoenix city and 
Tucson city alike wai produced by population gained as 
a remjit of mjch annexations. 'Ai presently constituted, 
the major, portion of the population of each SMSA 
resides in the central city: in 1970, 60 percent of the 
^t Phoenix's population and 75 percent of Tucson's popu- 
lation was found in the central city. 

The age composition of the populetions of both 
Phoenix end Tucson were altered over the decade In the 
seme ways as in the State as a whote: increases in the 
population 1 5 to 24 years old and 45 years old and over 
outweigh ail other age changei In Tucson city, the 
young adult population and the elderty population 65 
and over grew at almost identical rates (by more than 60 
percent); but the numerical increaie of .the 15 to 24 yaar 
old population ' was twice as {^eaL In the city of 
Phoenix, young adults increased by 77 percent, end the 



period was supplemented by a net inmigratioh of 
226,000 personi Within tha State only th^ metropolitan 
areas gained population ai a result of inmigratioa 
NonmfftropoliUn areas show a small net outmigration 
equrvslent to 2 percent of their 1960 population. 

Arizona's migratory gain was wholly white. Other 
races show a net outmigration of 22.000 person^ 
equivatent to more than 16 percent of their 1960 
populatioa 

Throughout Arizona there were large increases in the 
populations of two broad age groups: 15 to 24 years old 
and 45 years of age and over (see table 4). The fastest 
yowing age group in metropolitan and rwnmetropolitan 
veas alike was the elderly populatton. 65 years of age 
and over. In the State as a whole, this age group 
increased by 71.000 persons* or by 79 percent over the 
decade. In the metropolitan areas, the rate of growth for 
this group was slightly higher. 88 percent The bulk of 
the increase in the State's dderlypopulatton was due to, 
net inmigration, perhaps as much as 50.000 of the 
71,000 increase. Young adults 15 to 24 yeers of age 
grew at slightly tower rates, but their rxjmerical UKnMt 
were much greater than those of the elderly populatfon. 
The growth of the 45 to 64 year okl population was also 
ajbsUntial in all parts of Arizona, particulariy in the 
ajburban rings of the two SmSA's. The number of 
' young children under 5 years of age was diminished in 
both metropolitan a.id nonmetropolitan areas during the 
decade, to only a minor extent in the metropolitan 
areas* but by more than 13 percent in the nonmetro- 
politan areas. Schoolchildren and adults 25 to 44 yean 
of age show moderate inaeaies for the period. 

ChSnges in the age composition of the populatkm are 
.the product in part of changing birth rates and In part, 

are due to migration which is highly selective by age. 

Low birth rates during the 1960's contribute to the 

diminutwn of the population under 5 years of age. 

whereas the post World War II "baby boom" is currently 

reflected in the large iSit of the populatk>n 15 to 24 

years old. 
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Example of Simple Analytic Text and Tables 
(Reproduced from 1970 Census of Population and Housing, PHC(2)-4, 
General Demographic Trends for Metropolitan Areas: /\r//o^a^-Continued 



Table 4 Population Inside and Outside^Gentral Cities by Race and Age: 1970 and 1960 



Th« State 

Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas 
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Example oi Simple Analytic Text and Tables 
(Reproduced from 1970 Census of Population and Housing, PHC(2)-4. 
General Demographic Trends for Metropolitan Areas: Arizona)— Coni\n\x^ 



Tabic 4. Population Inside and Outside Central Cities by Race and Age: 1970 and 1960-Con. 
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Exercise 1, National Elections 

From the table, "Vpte Cast for President, 1900 to 1972, and for 
Representatives, 1932 to 1972, by Political Parties" (see page 54), 
reprinted from the section on elections in the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1974, write one or two paragraphs that answer the 
following questioris: 

a. Which Presidents since 1900 received- 

(1) The highest percentage of the popular vote 

(2) The next highest 

b. Which presidential candidates since 1900 received— 

(1) the lowest percentage pf the popular vote 

(2) The next lowest 

c. In which years since 1900 did the Republican and Democratic 
^ presidential candidates together receive- 

(1) The highest percentage of the popular vote 

(2) The next highest ^ 

(3) The lowest 

(4) The next lowest 

Note: Add the numbers of votes cast for the two candidates and divide 
the sum by the total popular vote, for each presidential election year. 
(Adding the percentages shown in the table for the two candidates 
would provide a slightly different total.) Jn some cases it will be., 
necessary to carry- the calculations to the third digit past the decimal 
point to obtain the correct answer. 

d. In how many elections between 1932 and 1972 did Democratic 
candidates for the House of Representatives receive a larger percentage 

. of the total vote than Republican candidates?- 

e. in >vhal years did the Republican candidates receive more of the total 
vote than the Democratic candidates? 

Exercise 2, Black-Owned Businesses 

Situation. An association to which you belong is preparing a report on 
the socio-economic situation of Blacks in the Nation. The president of the 
association has asked you to contribute a few paragraphs on black-owned 
businesses, and has given you a Census Bureau report. Minority Owned 
Businesses— Black. 

In this report is a chart showing the receipts of black-owned firms by 
r industry (Figure 1, reproduced on p. 56). To obtain data on the numbers 
of black-owned firms by industry, you construct a summary table (see p. 
57) of data selected from Table 1 in the publication. 
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No. 080. Vote Cast ton PRrainENT, inOO to 1972, and fob Representatives. 

1932x0 1972. by Political pARTfES ^ 

[Prior to.lBfiS, fxcludes Alaska and Hawaii. Vot« cast for major par|y candidate includes the votes of minor 
parties cast for tho6« same candidates. Bee also Illttcrinl StatUticf, Cottmial Timtt to ;057,- series Y 27-31 and 
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taw.. 
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14.884 
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26.748 
29.060 
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39.732 
45.643 
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47. 9n 
48.794 
61.U1 

62.027 
68.838 
70.645 
73.212 
77,719 
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Popular vote 



Number Percent 



1,000 
6.357 
3.084 
6.412 
6.297 
9. 128 

9.130 
8.385 
13.016 
22.810 
27,753 

27.313 
2.V6I3 
24.179 
27.315 

26,023 
34.227 
43.130 
31.275 
29,170 



43.3 
37.6 
43.1 
41.9 
49.3 

34.1 
28.8 
40.8 
37.4 
60<8 
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54.7 
53.4 
49.0 
44.4 
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49.7 
61.1 
42.7 
37.5 
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89 

73 
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191 

17 
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Popular vote 



Number Percent 



1,000 
7.218 
7.628 
7.673 
3,487 

. 8.534 

16. 143 
13,718 
21.392 
13.759 
16.675 

22.348 
22.018 
21,901 
33.936 

35.390 
34.108 
27.178 
31,785 
47.170 
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31.6 
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45.9 
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38.5 
43.4 
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Democratic 
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Num. 
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Num. 
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ber 
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her 
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LOOO 


LOOO 




LOOO 




37, 657 


20, MO 


54.5 
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41.4 
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53.9 
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42.0 
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.U.8 
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39.6 
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'24. OQ^ 
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46.1 
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50.6 
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S0.fl 
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47.2 
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44.2 
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63.3 
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51.9 
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'45.3 
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19.785 


49 0 
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49.0 


37, 571 


28,605 


49 7 
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49.4 
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.^2.3 


20.034 


47.0 
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29,ft.W 


31.1 
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48.7 
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. 56.2 
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43.4 
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54.7 


28.739 
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26.905 


32.5 
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6.V 88& 


37.700 


57.2 


27.866 


42.3 


32,900 


26,917 


50.9 


25.525 
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50.0 


3L850 


48.2 


54.173 


28.023 


53.4 
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45.1 


71,188 


36,780 


51. 7 


.33.064 


46.4 



- Represents lero. > Includes votes for minor party candidates, independents, unpledged electors, and 
scatterrd write-in votes. » Includes Dbtrlot of Columbia. 

• Mainly ProgreMlve In lgi2and 1924, States Rights and Progressive in 1948, and American Independent in 1968 
and 1972. * Socialist Labor only. 

. * Includes 4 831.000 votes cast for La Follette, candidate for'tiie Prosresslvc Party. ' 

• Wbrkera Party. » Includes 9.906,000 votes cast for George Wallace, American Independent Party. 

• See also table 680. > Includes minor party votes.. Includes Hawaii figure for Julj; 1059. | 

Source: 1900-1936, Edgar Eugene Robinson. The Prnidfntial Vote and Thty Voted for HoMcf^W, Stanford Univer- 
sity Press. Stanford, 1934 and 1947, respectively. Later data. Elections Research Center, y> ashlngton, D.C. 
Amerka at tAi Poll* (copyright); U.S. Congress, Clerk of the House. Statlttietofthe Pretldential and OmvreuUmal 
Election and Statittki of the Congrfional EUctltm. 
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Assignment. Write a few paragraphs on black-owned businesses. 
On the basis of informaiion in the chart (p. 57), include at least tiie 
following information on black-owned businesses: 

a. For all black-owned firms- 

(1) Receipts in 1969 

(2) Receipts in, 1972 

(3) Percent increase in receipts from 1969 to 1972 

(4) Number of firms in 1969 

(5) Number of firms in 1972 

(6) Percent increase in number of firms from 1969 to 1972 

(7) Number of paid employees in 1967 

(8) Number of paid employees in 1972 

' (9) Percent increase in number of paid employees from 1967 lo 1972 
(10) Percent of firms that had paid employees in 1972 

b. For the industry group that had the largest receipts in 1972 give- 

(1) Name of industry group 

(2) Items (1) through (10) under item a, above, for this industry group 

c. For the industry group that had the' largest increase in receipts between 
1969 and 1972, give- 

(1) Items (I) through (10) under item a, above, for this industry group 

d. For the industry group that had the largest number of firms in 1972, 
give- 

(1) Name of industry 

(2) Items (1) through (10) under item a, above, for this industry group 



Questions 

2-1 . Do the figures you have obtained or calculated from the table on p. 
57 confirm the impression of progress given by the chart on percent 
increase in receipts (some part of which is due to inflation) on p. 56. 

2-2. Are there any aspects of the situation that you consider 
discouraging, and if so which? 

2-3. In your opinion, would the general socio-economic status of blacks 
in the future be most improved by large increases in black-owned (^) firms 
with paid employees, (b) one-person and family enterprises, or (c) firms in 
specific industry groups; fl/7c/, is your opinion based entirely or in part on 
the 'statistics in this exercise (and if so, which), and/or on related statistics 
from other sources (e.g., on black unemployment),, or on unquantified^ 
factors such as social.status? 

• Note. The introduction to the. report, Minority-Owned Businesses- 
Black warns that "Caution should be exercised Mn comparing data 
presented in this report with published or unpublished data from other 
1972 Economic Censuses." It goes on to explain that noncomparability 
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can result from differences (1) in the industries covered in the Survey of 
Minority-Owned Businesses and in the other Economic Censuses, (2) in the 
units tabulated (firms, in the Survey; each esublishment owned by a firm, 
in the Censuses), and (3) in the receipts size (all firms, whether or not they 
had gross receipts, in the Survey; only those with more than specified 
minimum receipts, in most of the Censuses). 



Figure 1. Recaipts of Black-Owned Firms by Industry: 1969 and 1972 

' Receipts in millions of dollars 
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Reproduced from: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 1972 Survey of Minority-Owned 
Busiriess enterprises. Special Report: Minority-Owned Businesses-Black, MB 72-1. 
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Exercise 3, Government Employees and Payrolls 

Situation. You are Chief of the Fire Department of Central City, 
Southwest State. You are writing to the Mayor urging an 8 percent pay 
increase for the firemen. Your main obstacle appears to be a recent 
statement by a local newspaper, which is crusading to reduce city 
..government spending, that both the number of employees and the payroll 
of the Fire Department have more than doubled since you were appointed 
Fire Chief in 1965. The statement is not true, but too nearly so. Between 
1965 and 1973, the number of employees increased 67.3 percent and the 
payroll increased 127 percent. You hope to put these increases into 
perspective with the use of official nation-wide statistics. 

Assignment'. Using data found in tables 424 and 425 in the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States, 1974 (see p. 59), write two or three 
paragraphs thai include at least the following: 

a. A table showing the percent increase between 1965 and 1973 in (1) 
total number of fulUtime employees (or equivalent) and (2) total 
payrolls, of (a) Central City, (b) all municipalities in the United States, 
and (c) all other local governments (i.e., counties, school districts, and 
''other in Table No. 424). ' • 

b. Comments on this table. 

c. A comparison of the percents of total payrolls of all local governments 
spent for (1) fire protection, (2) police protection, and (3) sanitation 
and sewerage in 1973 with the corresponding figures for your city— 5 

• percent, 1 0 percent, and 2.5 percent respectively. 

d. Comment/ on these figures. 
Questions / 

3-1. Do (these comparisons support or negate your contention that the 
firemen of Central City should be increased, or do they neither support 
nor negate it? , 

3-2. Should you abandon your effort to get a pay increase for the 
firemen at this time, or should you look for other data? 



Exercise 4, School-Age Population 

Situation. A StatC Teachers College has had a steadily increasing 
enrollment for a number of years and is now badly overcrowded. The 
Dean has been urging the State legislature to provide funds for an 
expansion of the College facilities. One of the legislators asserts that there 
arc too many people graduating from Teachers Colleges now, because the 
school-age population in the United States has decreased in the last few 
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.\ m 


.\45l • 


3.013 1 


4.213 


4. ♦".34 • 


3.:«i7 ! 


i.tisri ; 


K37 


(Al ; 


1.035 ' 


2. 552 ■ 


I, (Ml \ 


2.525 1 


3,045 ■ 


i,3.'a i 


3.337 


3,600 1 


1.7.M , 


3,658 ; 


3,707 


1,046 1 


4. 'IM 


4. '271 


2.303 ; 


4.403 ' 


4. 4<« 


3..TS.I 1 


4,. WO ■ 


4.5HH 


:;.170 ( 


4.751 


4. 837 


3. 547 



662 I 
1,005 ■ 
1.77« i 

1 

2.244 : 
3,170 I 
3. 3H3 
3. tW) 
. 4.173 



7.'S7 
1.120 
1,623 

' l.OOO 
2.737 
3. 00(1 
3. 3^:7 
3,H30 



326 
524 
M9 

1,106 
l,fil2 
1,712 
1.1)31 
3. 140 



H. 330 
•1.471 , 

I. )>*iS , 

3,406 
4^317 

5. ISO^ 

6. 3J»» 
6. 423 
li. 70 > 

7,o;u 



1.093 ; 
1.691 

2.551 ; 

3,108 \ 
4.2'M I 

4. (Vil 
5.0'<3 ' 

5. k57 



1.4M 


2. 171 


1.313 






477 


r.04* 


1.3.V2 


73S i 


1,447 


S93 . 


l,*i;is 


073 ' 


1.715 


l.O'.W : 


l,'.f2J 


1. 153 


l.'.liO 


1.3l'< 


3.011 


l,31S . 


3, Kfl 


162 ' 


414 


340 ; 




377 ' 


MS 



465 : 

r>to i 



> Except for 1967. subject to sampllnc variation. » Townships and special districts. 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Ceruus, I*uUie ICmplovineiU , annual. 



1)72 ■ 
1.3(tl > 
l,4s2 1 

l.Cil'J i 
1.S55 j 



3.)V>1 : 
3. 75(1 
'.Ml 

1.341 ' 
1.7-.) 
3.'3J»7 I 

3.449 j 

'2.:^\ I 
'3. ^« »5 ; 

3,()r» j 



4,53 ; 

735 
l.l'^U i 

1.475 i 
3.033 
2, 116 
3. .137 
3, 1)33 



734 
4S4 

340 



36^ 

.171 
4'30 
444 



64 

118 
167 

196 
26'2 

2yo 

338 
437 
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years and will decrease more in the next few years. You have obtained the 
data shown on page 61 in order to write a report which you hope will 
rebut the legislator's argument. 

Assignment. Write a few paragraphs that include at least the following: 

a. The increase or decrease^in the population aged 6 to 18 from 1960 to 
1974 

b. The average annual percent increase or decrease (not the average annual 
rate of increase) of the population aged 6-1 8- 

(1) From 1960 to 1970 

(2) From 1970 to 1974 

c. The percent of the total population that the age group 6-18 corjstituted 
in— 

(1) 1960 

(2) 1970 

(3) 1974 . V, . 

d. The approximate increase or .decrease between 1974 and 1980 in the 
following age groups assuming that almost all members of the 1974 age 
groups will survive to 1980 and that neither immigration nor emigration 
will be a significant factor. (For example, the comparison of those aged 
7-11 in 1974 with those aged 1-5 in 1974-who wilj be aged 7-11 in 
1980-supplies the approximate increase or decrease in age group 7-11 
between 1974 and 1980.) 

(1) Age group 7-11 

(2) Age group 14-17 

(3) Age group 18-21 

Questions 

4-1 . Do your figures confirm the legislator's statement? 
4-2. Should the State Teachers College be expanded? 



Population of the United States by Single Years of Age to Age 25: 1960, 19?0, and 1974 



1970'' 



1974= 



Allagei 


179,325,657 


All ages 


203,211,926 


Under 1 year 


4,126,560 


Under 1 year 


3,495,277 


1 year 


4,120,654 


1 ySBfi M t t t 1 t i (^t t 


3,377,502 


2 years 


4,091,155 


2 y6Bri ) 


3,290,419 


3yeart 


4,006,415 


3 yean 


3,418,679 


4 yeart 


3,977,080 


4 yean 


3,582,460 


9 yean 


1 ncc no 

o,9do,o7B 


5 yean 


3,811,077 


6 yean 


3,836,848 


6yean ,,,,,,, 


3,952,146 


7 yean 


3,769.853 


7 yean 


4,012,474 


8 yean 


3,621,283 


'8 yean 


4,052,265 


9 yean , . , 


...3,475,779 


9 yean 


4,128,286 


10 years 


3,486,601 


10 yean 


4,282,106 


11 yean 


3,483,316 


11 yean 


4,126,685 


12 yean 


3,583,685 


12 yean 


4,183,341 


13 yean 


...3,514,503 


13 yean 


4,101,977 


14 yean 


2,747,860 


14 yean 


4,095,359 


19 yean 


2,802,230 


15 yean 


4,029,034 


16 yean 


2,838,751 


16 yean 


3,889,652 


17 yean 


2,871,916 


17 yean 


3,825,343 


18 yean 


2,498,600 


18 yean 


3,766,102 


19 yean 


2,275,937 


19 yean..' 


3,560,217 


20 yean 


2,190,081 


20 year; 


3,490,530 


21 yean 


2,203,165 


21 yean 


3,328,236 


22 yean...... 


2,158,805 


22 yean 


3,441,099 


23 yean 


2,106.815' 


23 years 


3,423,546 


24 yean 


.2,144,299 


. 24 yean 


2,687,608 


25 yean.,. 


2,166,315 


25 yean... 


2,760,539 



All SQ6) (III' 


211,909,000 


Under 5 yean 


\ 

A J AA i AAA 

34,304,000 


Under 1 year.,.. 


A AAA AAA 

3,006,000 


2 yean 


3,212,000 


3 yean 


3,522,000 


4 yeart 


3,501,000 


P . A 

5 to 9 yean 


17,592,000 


0 yssn 1 1' 


3,409,000 


6 years 


3,385,0(]|0 


7 yean , 


K.. 3,478,000 


8 yean 


.....3,533,000 


9 yean 


3,788,000 


10to14yean ,,,, 


20,719,000 


10 yean 


i A J A AAA 

4,114,000 


11 yean 


4,035,000 


12 yean 


i A AA AAA 

4,128,000 


13 yean 


i A A ■ AAA 

4,215,000 


14 yean 


4,229,000 


15to19yean 


AA AA i AAA 

20,324,000 


15 yean 


A AAA AAA 

4,236,000 


4^ - . 

16 yean 


A AA t AAA 

4,204,000 


17 yean 


4,209,000 


4 A 

18 years 


,'. ...4,093,000 


i A 

19 yean ....... 


4,082,000 


AA i. Ai 

20to24yean 


19,733,000 


20 yean 


i A^r* AAA 

4,075,000 


21 yean 


3,858,000 


22 yean 


3)702,000 


23 yean 


3,559,000 


24 yean •; 


,.3,539,000 


25 to 29 yean,,,. 


.-..,16,233,000 


25 yean 


.\3,500,000 



'Source of data; U,S, Bureau of the Centus, 



iS&ICsmsof Population, 

'Source of.data; U,S, Bureau of the Census. 19/0 ofNpitktm, 
SMr^Sectlonl. 



Vol. 1 , Ckmctmticsoik fopukt'm, Part 1 , UnMkm 
Vol, \,Cfimmk\iaoitkPop\ilitm, hn\M^Stm 



c 



Source of data: U,S. Bureau of the Centus; "Estimates of the Population of the United States, By Age, Sex, and Race; April 1, 1960 to July 
1, 1973," OimtPopiiktm l\mts:Poptilitm [stimtsisndPtoiictm, Series P-25, No, 519, April 197*. . 
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Exercise 5, Crime Rates 

Situation. You live in a. city which in 1972 had about 40,000 
inhabitants (i.e., 40 percent of the 100,000 population base for the rates 
shown in the table on page 61). This city is a suburb of, and adjacent to, 
art Eastern city of more than 1,000,000 population. The Chief of Police of 
your city reported that'in 1972 there were 220 violent crimes and 1,100 
crimes against property in the city. The latter include 250 auto thefts. 

Assignment. Using the statistics in Table 246 (reproduced below) 
of the Census Bureau's Statistical Abstract of the United States, write one 
or two paragraphs comparing the crime rates of your city with those of 
"other cities of about the same population and with those of some large 
Eastern cities. Are the crime rates in your city, separately and together, 
better or worse than yo,u would expect on the basis of statistics-of other 
cities,*or are they about what you would anticipate? 




No. 246. Crimk Rates, dy Type — Population Groups and Selected Cities: 1v72 

lOffeaM known to tlie police per 100,000 popnlmilon. For dellnlUons of crimes, see footnotes, table 248. Population 

In 1972 as estimated by FBI] ' ^- 



rorULATIOH GROUP 



Total, 7,0S8 «<encka.. 
;ToUI.0.OU cltJcc 



. SB dtlea, 2flO,000 vr mote.. . . 

WJ dues, 100,000-249,W» 

2M elUes, fiO,00(H»,(»0...... .. 

481 dtles, 2fi.rO(M9,9W 

1 ,224 dues, 1 J.000-24,999 

2,972 dtles, I ^ than to JOO. . . 

Sul^urbi, 2/07 agendp'j ' 

Rural arrat , 1,010 p^dndes 

flXLXCTKD cmXB 



N«w York, N.Y , 

Chicago, III 

Lot Angeles, Calif 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Detroit, Mich 

Houston, Tex 

Baltimore, Md, 

Dallas, Tax.... ... 

Waahlngt on, D, C . . ." ." ." 

ClBTelsiid. Ohio 

IndianapoUs. Ind 

MUwaakee. Wis 

Ban Frandsco, Calif... 

San Diego, CaUf 

Ban Antonio, Tex 



Total" 



4,20: 
fi,0T7 



6,502 

i.m 

4,779 
4, 197 
3. 588 
3, 201 
3.293 
1,431 



5,50A 
8.B50 
8.050 
3.S60 
^462 
6, 973 
7. 810 
7. 491 
7, 037 
6,fi23 
3,Mfi 
3,d82. 
8.500 
5,760 
6,780 



VIOLKKT CBIUK 



Total 



502 
323 
267 
200 
204 
222 
128 



1,625 
1. 104 
1,128 

785 
1.650 

627 
1,869 

906 
1,685 
1. 129 

325 

221 
1. 144 

323 

610 



Mur- 
der 



9.2 
10.7 



19.7 
10.7 
6.2 

^ 4.1 
3.8 
4.6 
0.2 



21.4 
21.3 
17.7 
21.3 
40.1 
22.9 
36.8 
22.1 
32.8 
41.3 
8.7 
7.8 
11.8 
4.2 
16.6 



Forc- 
ible 
rape 



Rob- 
bery 



FROPKRTT CKniK 



Aggra- 
voted 
assault 



20) 
272 



679 
219 
132 
102 
55 
46 
72 
10 



991 
704 
502 
498 

1, 147 
398 

1.070 
301 

1,036 
758 
184 
104 
669 
164 
179 



194 
229 



353 
246 
- 165 
146 
139 
1)3 
128 
95 



471 
334 
531 
236 
409 
169 
711 
621 
621 
267 
96 

3§0 
133 
277 



3,709 
4.S35 



6. 498 
6,449 
4, 453 

3.927 
3,386 
2.995 
3,068 
1,298 



3,960 
2,536 
6.109 
2. 217 
6,610 
4.P68 
3. 813 
4.294 
3. 321 
4.392 
2,205 
2,725 
6.674 
3.433 
3.595 



reak* 
Ing or 
enter- 
ing 



Lar- • 

ceny — 
theft ) 
(except 
auto 
theft) 



1,203 
1,390 



•1.878 
1, 708 
1.253 
1.066 
894 
789 
963 



1.876 
1.006 
2.555 
1.085 
2,843 
2,288 
1.896 
2,470 
1,711 
1.405 
1,089 
. 603 
2,124 
1.334 
U708 



2,103 
2,551 



2.653 
3.054 
2,720 
2. 472 
•2,249 
2,003 
1,817 
667 



1, 142 
474 

1.368 
310 
1,296 
918 
989 
1,205 
831 
630 
634 
1.281 
1.931 
1.558 
1.168 



* Indudea manslaughter by negligence, not shmon separatdy. 

> Population group data Include, and selected dty data exdude. larceny under $50. 

■ Agendea represented in suburban areas are also Induded la other city groups. 

Boarca: U.S. Jlederal Bureau of InTestlgatlon, Uniform .Crime BijKfrU for thi UntUd StaUt, 1972. 



Auto ■ 
theft 



403 
594 



687 
480 
380 
244 

20a 
288 ■ 
73 



902 

- 960 

1,189 
822 

1.371 
863 
032 
620 
778 

2,357 
482 
761 

1.620 
641 



(38 
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Exercise 6, Concentration of Manufacturing in Large Companies 

Situ;ition. As a lobbyist for a large manufacturing cpmpany you are 
writing a speech to be delivered by a sympathetic Congressman. The theme 
of the speech is that the concentration of manufacturing in a relatively 
small number of firms is not necessarily bad for the country, and that in 
some ways it is good. You wish to make the following points: (1) In 
general^ there has been very little increase in such concentration in the past 
few years; (2) There are many industries in which the large companies now 
have a smaller share of the market, and (3) There are many industries in 
which there are npw more companies. 

Assignment. First, write a few paragraphs supporting points (1), (2) and 
(3) above, using statistics selected from the ubies of pages 64-67. To . 
improve the credibility of the speech, and to avert rebuttal speeches if 
possible, include some statistics that do not support, or do not entirely 
support, your argument. (For example, you might write that '^Although 
the share of the 50 largest companies increased from 17 to 24 percent 
between 1947 and 1970, almost all of that increase occurred before 
1955.") . ' 

Second, using statistics from the same UbIes, pages 64-67, write a few 
paragraphs rebutting the speech you wrote for the Congressman. Include 
the one or two most striking statistics used in the first-speech in support of 
its position, but counter them with other statistics that were not used in 

the first speech. . • • r . r 

(Was it easier to find statistics to support the position of the first 
speech or the second?) 
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No. 1282. PiRcBNT Shark or Largest Companies in XUNurAcTURiNo: 1947 

TO 1970 

ICompmlM ranked on value added by manufacture.- companies In each group are not Identical lor all years] 



Value added by manufacture 

Largest 50 companies 

Larxest 100 companies 

Largest 150 companies 

Larc««t 200 companies..... 



All employees, total ' 

Payroll 

Valae of shlnmcntfl 
New capital expendl'urtt. 



19M j 1S5S 



I 1963 



23 i 
30 ! 
34 i 
37 



23 
30 ! 
35 I 
3S 



1970 



24 
33 
38 
43 



AU COMrANIESi 

1967 



Unit Total 



MIL .... 
HU. dol.. 

nil. dol.. 

Dll. dol.. 



19 
132 
M7 



PERCENT SHAKE 01 ULBGEST COMrXMES. 1967 



50 I 51-100 
lar^st I largest 



101-150 
largest 



151-200 
largest 



» Includee central adnUnlstraUve ofTlcos and auxiliaries. 
iDCJuaes substantial duplication slnc« output of some establishments Is used as materials by others. 

/amSS- McimT?"i°l*HV^!?f^ wusofManufwtures, 1967.speclatreport,Conc<n<raflon/?afJojin .Uonu- 
cin«Sax'on^i£?5V^(Asr-?"'^ MCfl7(l)-l. and 1970 Annual Survey of Manufactures. Value of 

No. 1238, Percent or Shipments Accounted for by Large Manufacturing 
Companies, Selected Industries: 1947 to 1970 

'^1S70 ^IndSiri ''ilS^ ^l^^' '^'^ .V**"^'" V"^ Indtistries OS determined by x^u^ midcd by manufacture In 
n?}I;rT^iT.^*«^ t dwriptlons are based on the l!>67 Standard Induttrial Ctatiification .\(anual (SIC). 

-T HTii"?V«^ ejtabUshment is bas«-<l on census reiwrts and publicly available records. 
imSXtriM fn?>P«^ d»-ter»Uiird by ^iich conipiuiy's viilue added by uianufucture in thr jpccl/ted industn, 
industries in the "not elsewhere cliwslfled"' category are omitted, regardless of their value added] 



In- 
dus- 
try 
codei 



INDlflTRT AND YEAR 



3312 : Blan furnaci's antl strel mills., 



3711 I Motor vehicles 

3714 j .\fotor vehicle piirts iind Qcci'swriMs 

I 

3M2 : Radio and TV romnninlriitions fqulp. 

2711 NVw.«jmij»'r» 



3721 Alrrnift. 



2834 j rharinftTfinlral pr^pmatlons. 



footnote^ at end of tabli-. 



..1047., 
11»5H., 
1963- , 
1967., 
I'.»70. . 

, . I'i67. . 
If70. . 

,.lf»fi7.. 
I!i70., 

.10fi3.. 

I'.»fi7.. 

15)70., 
.rJ47.. 

IfJAH.. 

I',»fi7., 

P7n.. 

. I'^-W. . 
1'J63.. 
U»fi7.. 
1!'70. . 

ir»C3. . 
l'J«7. . 
11/70. . 



1 

t 




\ 

\ VALUE or SHIPMENTS 






Value 












1 


added 












] Num- 


by 




Percent of total, ranked by 


■ her or , nianu- 






company sUfl 




i com- 


lac* 


Total 1 










panies 


ture 1 


(mil. 












(mil. 


dol.) 


4 


s 


20 


SO 


1 


dol.) 




larg- 


larg- 


larg- 


larg- 


!■ 






est 


est 


est 


est 


i 

{NAt 


2. S4fl 


(NA ) 


'SO 


* M 


»8l 


(NA) 


14H 


5. '.ISO 


(NA) 


*53 


•70 


<84 


•9fl 


lAl 


7. 700 


16.41U 


51 


70 


86 


P7 


200 


8. yio 


111. 621 




(HI 


84 


06 


ISA) 


9.328 


21, 402 


5; 


65 


(NA) 


(SA) 


107 


7.3W 


27. 21)6 


!»2 


98 




09+ 


(SA) 


7, 348 


27. 751 


Dl 


1*7 


(NA) 


(NA) 


1. 4J4 


5.712 


1 1, 624 


eo 


68 


78 


87 


(NAi 


0. 432 


13, 073 


58 


66 


(NA) 


(NA) 


i.noi 


4, 328 


7, 14Q 




45 


«y 


84 


1. Ill 


5.456 


H,A5fi 




37 


61 


81 


<NA) 1 


a. MO 


<»,331 


i 


33 


(NA1 


(NA) 


8. 115 ; 


1,3'*0 


1,8!)1 




26 


3«1 


(NA) 


7/M7 ; 


2.517 


3, 616- 




24 


35 


51 


7,'.1K2 


3.2b2 


4, 4Ji4 






3fi 


62 




4. 184 


5, 757 


ifi 


i 


40 


56 


<NA. I 


5.214 


fl, Wl 


ifi 




(NAl 


/NA) / 


» 113 i 


3. 3i»'J 


5.3H3 


5<.) 


K3 




90V 


H2 


« 3. M3 


M,317 


.V,t 


83 




W4- 


fu : 


«5.44K 


Ml. 080 


6'.) 


80 




W/f 


(NA) ; 


5. 128 


10,'.»00 


65 


87 


(NA) 


ts/Jt 


i.i-'3 ; 


W.i 


rV41 


28 


«, 


64 


(sL 


i.rtU • 


l,Hfi7 


2.533 




45 1 


73 


/ 87 


'.M4 ' 


2. 5% 


3.314 




38 




/ 89 


7'.J1 


3,720 


4. 


24 


40 


71 


/ ^ 


(NA) ■ 


4,7*8 


6, 028 


26 


43 i 


(.NA) 


(S'A) 
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No. 1283. Percent or Stupments Accounted for by Large Manupacturino 
CoMPANiEB, Selected Industries: 1947 to 1970— Continued 

ISm heftdnote. p 720] 



try 



3070 

M61 
3801 



3722 



2621 
2011 



IKDCSniT AND TIAR 



Petroleum refining. 



MlscellAneous plastics products. 



Metal stampings 

Photogrspbic equipment and supplies.. 



Bread, cake, and related products 



MIk. machinery, exc. electrical. 



3531 
3011 

2751 
8Mt 

9080 



Aircraft engines and engine parts., 



Pap«rmlUs, exc. building paper.. 
Meatpacking plants 



Commercial printing, lithographic. 

Fluid milk 

Toilet preparations 

Construction machinery 

Tires and Inner tubes 



Commercial printing, exc. lithographic. 
Telephone, telegraph apparatus 



Bottled and carmed soft drinks 



1 




Value 








added 






Num« 


by 






berof 


manu* 






com* 


tac- 


Total' 




panles 


ture* 


(mil. 






(mil. 


dol.) 






dot) 




.1947.. 


277 


1.494 


6.624 


1958.. 


289 


2.119 


14.106 


1963.. 


266 


3.J37 


16.497 


1967.. 


276 


4.746 


X,294 


1970.. 


(NA) 


4.561 


22.738 




.4, 101 


1.661 


8.165 


1967 


4 495 




5. 415 


1970*.*. 


fNA) 


3.955 


6,903 




2,564 


3, (SI 


5,894 


1970.. 


IN A) 


3,357 


6,454 


.1947.. 


34« 


265 


458 


1958.. 


450 


789 


1. 134 


1963.. 


490 


1.270 


1,851 


1967.. 


SOS 


2.481 


3,065 


1970.. 


(NA) 


3.148 


4.373 


.1947.. 


5,985 


1. IX 


2,404 


1958.. 


5.305 


2.112 


3,670 


1963.. 


4.339 


2.404 


4.506 


1967.. 


8,445 


2.753 


5,102 


1970.. 


rNA) 


3,113 


5.607 




12,032 


1.366 


2.036 


1967.. 


15,055 


2.531 


3,712 


1970.. 


(KA) 


2. 708 


3,957 


1947.. 


54 


054 


465 


1958.. 


180 


1.616 


8.350 


1968.. 


1»4 


2.244 


4.025 


1967.. 


205 


2.922 


5.290 


1970.. 


(NA) 


2.659 


5.150 


.1963.. 


180 


1.857 


8.825 


1967.. 


20S 


2.356 


4.844 


1970.. 


(NA) 


2.052 


5,674 


1947.. 


1.990 


4,9n 


(NA) 


1958.. 


2,646 


1,677 


(NA) 


1963.. 


2,833 


1.906 


12.435 


1967.. 


2,529 


2.221 


15,576 


1970.. 


(NA) 


2,630 


18,055 




6.738 


1,302 


2.150 


19ff7.. 


6.178 


1.8106 


3,130 


1670.. 


(NA) 


2.546 


4.155 




5,006 


1.991 


5.802 


1963.. 


4.03O 


2.203 


7.026 


1967.. 


2,968 


2.351 


7.826 


1970.. 


(NA) 


2.443 


8.253 


..1947.. 


602 


(NA) 


381 


1958.. 


721 


097 


097 


1963.. 


673 


1.233 


1.703 


1967.. 


628 


1.731 


2.516 


1970.. 


(NA) 


2.434 


3,461 


..1963.. 


561 


1.301 


2.096 


1967.. 


578 


2.500 


4. 138 


1970.. 


(NA) 


2.402 


4.880 


..1963.. 


105 


1.822 


2.950 


1967.. 


119 


1.823 


3.734 


1970.. 


(NA) 


2.365 


4,587 


..1963.. 


11,979 


1.578 


2.645 


1967.. 


11,955 


1.948 


3,256 


1970.. 


(NA) 


2.253 


3.727 




SO 


384 


(S*A) 


1958.. 


44 


750 


(NA) 


1963.. 


65 


1.014 


1.736 


1967.. 


82 


1.537 


2.591 


1970. 


(NA) 


2.247 


8.950 


..1947.. 


5,100 


(NA) 


748 


1958.. 


8.969 


845 


1.435 


1963. 


8.569 


1.233 


2.211 


1967.. 


8.057 


1.679 


8.173 


1070. 


(NA) 


2.147 


4.606 



vALur. or sairuEKTa 



'ercent of total, ranked by 
/ company also 



1 

4 

Mt 


8 
Ivg- 
esi 


20 

larg- 
est 


37 


50 


83 


32 


55 


82 


84 


56 


82 


33 


67 


84 


33 


67 


(NA) 


8 


12 


X 


8 


13 


■ 21 


8 


18 


(NA) 


39 


44. 


51 


40 


46 


(NA) 


01 


70 


81 


05 


74 


85 


63 


76 


80 


00 


81 


89 


75 


80 


CNA) 


10 


20 


30 


22 


33 


42 


23 


35 


45 


20 


88 


47 


29 


39 


(NA) 


8 


12 


20 


7 


11 


17 


7 


12 


0(A) 


72 


88 


08 


50 


77 


92 


67 


79 


94 


64 


81 


93 


08 


• 81 


(NA) 


20 


42 


63 


20 


43 


05 


20 


43 


(NA) 


«41 


«54 


<63 


«84 


«46 


«57 


81 


40 


49 


20 


39 


49 


23 


87 


(NA) 


0 


10 


16 


5 


a 


15 


I 4 


8 


(NA) 


23 


20 


87 


23 


SO 


40 


22 


30 


42 


20 


(8) 


(NA) 


24 


88 


50 


29 


45 


70 


88 


ol 


78 


88 


52 


74 


89 


52 


(NA) 


42 


53 


70 


41 


53 


72 


43 


53 


(NA) 


70 


89 


97 


70 


88 


07 


72 


80 


(NA) 


18 


19 


^28 


14 


21 


89 


15 


21 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


(NA) 


<92 


«00 


«99+ 


93 


90 


00 


03 


90 


99 


94 


99 


(NA) 


10 


14 


20 


11 


15 


22 


13 


17 


24 


U 


20 


28 


13 


20 


(NA) 



8m iootaotas at end of table. 
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No. 1283. Percent ok Shipments Accounted fok by Large MANUFACTfRiNG 
Companies, Selkctkd IndustrikS: 1947 to 1970— Continued 

(Sm beadnote. p. 720] 



In. 
dos- 
try 
codei 



8022 
3285 

3771 
30S3 

8M4 

S821 

2421 
2330 
2731 



I>rDU8TRT AND TEAR 



I 

Nura- 
I berot 
i com. 
ipaniea 

i 

1 



Ctgmnttes 1M7.. 

1963. . 
1967.. 
1970.. 

Ftmi tDAch Inery^ 1963 . . 

1967.. 
1970.. 

Refrigeration machinery < 1963. . 

1967.. 
1970. . 

Period Icih 1947.. 

19A8.. 
1963.. 
1967.. 

tl970.. 
1I947.. 

1958.. 
1963.. 
1967.. 
1970- . 

Special dies, tools, JIri, &nd &iturea 1963. . 

1967- . 
1970- . 

Gray iron loiindrltt > 1947.- 

ibM-. 
1963.. 
1967.. 
1970.. 



SawznUls and planing mUls, general. 

Women's and mlues* dresses 

Book publishing 



2824 Organic flb«rs. nonceliuloalc. 



2841 I Boap and other detergents. 



3141 I Shoes, eicept rubber.. 



2631 
2861 



Paperboard mills 

/ 

/ 

Paints and allied products.. 
Valves and pipe fittings 



-1963-- 

1967- - 

1UM-. 
-1963.. 

1967.. 

1970.- 
.1947.. 

I'JW-. 

1963-. 

1967 -. 

1970.. 
-1963.. 

1967-- 

1970.. 

,-1963.. 
1967.. 
1970- . 

*-1947.. 

1958.. 

1963- . 

1967- . 

1970- . 
-1963-. 

1967 . . 

1970 . 
..1963.. 

1967-. 

1970. . 
-1947.. 

195«- . 

1963 -. 

1967.. 

1970-. 



Value 
added 

by 
manu* 

fac- 
ture « 

(mil. 

dol) 



19 
12 
7 
8 

(NA) 

I, 481 
1.526 
.(Na) 

655 
624 
(Na) 

2.106 
2.245 
2.562 
2.430 

(NA) 
¥A 
211 
171 
125 
(Na) 
5,850 
6.532 
(NA) 
1,554 
1,199 
1.062 
969 

(NA) 

II, 931 

moie 

(NAt 
4,577 
5,008 

(NAl 

635 
b83 
936 
963 
(NA) j 

14 ; 

(NA) I 

I 

641 ; 

699 i 
(NA) I 

1.077 I 
871 I 
784 \ 
676 I 
(NA) 
146 
144 
(NA) ! 
1,579 i 
' 1,459 
(NA) ! 
436 i 
535 1 
580 ' 
675 
i (NAl ' 



VALUE or sntPUEN^ 



Total i 

(mil. 
dol.) 



'368 
' 1,059 
' 1,310 
M,640 
> T 2,038 
•J 328 
^042 
2,038 
803 
1,480 
1.000 

665 
933 
1,349 
1,869 
1,931 
800 
1.115 
1.286 
1.546 
1.899 
1.029 
1. 647 
1,815 
733 
811 
1,168 
1,M3 
1,768 

1,376 
1,656 
1,735 
1,181 
1,589 
1,731 
263 
616 
996 
1.437 
1,704 

9-i; 

1,252 
1,696 

1,137 I 
1,404 i 
1,660 ! 

746 I 
l.Ohfi 
1,216-, 
1,626 > 
1,658 ! 
1,146 
1,5CM 
1,649 
1,112 
1,31'J 
1,612 
2H5 
716 
943 
1,377 I 
1,.5W I 



Percent of total, ranked by 
company size 



' 1.132 
I ' 2. 159 
'2,655 
'3,045 
'3,503 
2,842 
4,300 
4,367 
(NA) 
(NA) 

4,395 

1,059 
1,651 
2,296 
3.096 
3,158 
1.316 
1<980 
2.315 
2.330 
3.685 
1,389 
2.202 
2.479 
1.173 
1.406 
1.985 
2.638 
3.035 

3.156 
3.506 
3.936 
2.411 
3,086 
3,366 
464 
1.001 
1.535 
2. 135 
2.437 
1,403 
2.n33 
2, 822 

2, 128 
2.593 \ 
2,989 I 

1,726 ; 
2.026 I 
2,2VJ ' 
2,771 ) 
2,973 
2,315 
.2,907 
3,389 I 
J, 546 I 
A 911 
3.408 I 

634 ; 

1, 197 
1.689 
2,275 
2.679 I 



4 


8 


M 


50 


arg' 


larg' 


larg' 


larg* 


est 


est 


est 


est 


- — 

90 


— .i 
99+ 


— — — 
100 


(X) 


79 


99+ 


100 


(X) 


80 


100 


tX) 


(X) 


81 


100 


(X) 


(X) 


84 


(S) 


(?rA) 


(NA) 


43 


55 


67 


77 


44 


56- 


68 


77 


40 


51 


(NA) 


(NA) 


25 


39 


58 


77 


31 


45 


62 


78 


31 


48 


(NA) 


(Na) 

'■ 


34 


43 


58 


(Na) / 


31 


41 


55 


69/ 


28 


42 


59 


73 


24 


37 


56 


72 


28 


41 


(NA) 


(NA,J 


21 


30 


44 


(.Va) 


28 


44 


68 


/' 88 


34 


62 


78 


/' ^ 


40 


69 


86 


/ 98 


46 


64 


(NA) 


/(NA) 




9 






4 


7 


Wj 


19 


7 


9 


(Na)' 


(Na) 


16 


24 


35 


(Na) 


24 


33 


47 


61 


28 


37 


61 


65 


27 


36 


50 




30 


40 


{NaT" 


(NA) 


11 


14 


20 


29 


11 


15 


22 


31 


16 


20 


(.Sa) 


(NA) 


6 


9 


14 


23 




9 


14 


23 


10 


13 


(NA) 


(NA) / 


IS 


29 


48 


(NA) 


16 


29 


48 


60 


20 


33 


56 


76 


20 


32 


57 


77 


21 


35. 


(.NA) 


(NA) 


94 


99 


100 


(X) 


84 


94 


(D) 


100 


73 


89 


(NA) 


(NA) 


72 


80 


88 


93 


70 


78 


86 


92 


70 


"» 


(Na) 


(NA) 


29 


35 


45 


(NA) 


27 


34 


43 


55 


25 


32 


43 


47 


^i7 


34 


46 


61 


2S 


36 ! (NA) 


(NA) 


27 


43 




90 


27 


4^ 


% 


N '•'^ 


28 


• 44 


(NA)^ 


tNA) 


23 


34 




60 




35 


4!i 


61 




34 


(NA) 


(NA) 


24 


32 


50 


(NA) 


17 


27 


46 


66 


13 


23 


41 


6;; 


14 


23 




65 


14 


23 


(NA) 


(.SA) 



See footnotea at end o( table- 
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No 1233. Pkrcknt or Shipmknts Accounted for dv Large Manufacturing 
Companies, Selkctf.d Industries: 1947 to 1970— Continued 

[8e« headnpte, p. 720] 



In- 
das- 
try 
code ^ 



S781 



8621 

M41 

2083 
2511 

8»7 
3051 
2211 

3541 



INDUMTHT AND TEAR 



btxot 
com- 
panies 



Shipbuilding and repairing.. 



1947.. 

1968.. 
1063.. 
1067.. 
1970.. 

Fabricated platework (boiler shops) 1963.. 

1967.. 
1970.. 

Motors and generators j&J7.. 

1963!* 
1967., 
1970.. 

Fabricate<l structural steel 1963., 

1967.. 
1970,. 

Cazined fruits and vegetables 1963.. 

1967.. 
1970.. 

Wood houjiehold rumltuie 1W7.. 

1963.! 
1967.. 
1970.. 

N'onfcrmus wiredrawing and Insulating... .1963.. 

1967., 
1970., 

Radio and T\* '.ecelvlng Mb 1963. 

1967., 
1970. 

Weaving mills, cotton 1W8. 

1963. 
1967. 
1970. 

Machinery tools, metal-cutting types 1M7. 

1958. 
1963. 

19fl?7. 
1970. 



Value 
added 

by 
nianu- 
(sc- 
turc ' 
(rail, 
dol.) 



VALUE or oniTMCKTa 



272 
203 
305 
389 
(NA) 
1.301 
1.346 

(SA) 

224 
317 
316 
320 
(NA) 
1.630 
1.865 

(NA) 

1. 135 
930 

(NA) 

2,208 
2.742 
2.937 
2,934 
(Na) 

210 
206 

(NA) 
822 
303 

(Na) 
321 
229 
21B 

(NA) 
312 
606 
784 
6» 

(N*A) 



• 518 
•914 

• 1. 010 

• 1.430 

• 1.573 

.770 
1.393 
1,527 

236 
B13 
993 
1.431 
1,475 
815 
1,810 
1.461 
T 1.029 
7 1,413 
T 1.444 
493 
705 
993 
1.322 
1,404 



Total* 

(mil. 
dol.) 



•803 
•1,620 
M.680 
•2,519 
2,5^4 
1.623 
2»AS9 



090 
--h-360 
1.710 
2,402 
2.475 
1.916 
2,968 
3, 139 
'2,743 
'3.468 
'3.629 
899 
1.312 
1.858 
2.439 
2,041 



Percent o( total, ranked by 
company siie 



678 
1.330 
1,392 

911 ! 
1.405 
1.388 
1.079 
1,257 
1.624 
1. 100 
348 
421 
099 
1.391 
1. 106 



'2.118 
3.591 
4.144 
2,255 
8.&40 
3,595 
2.719 
3.104 
3.328 
2.547 
494 
085 
1. 001 
2,127 
1.829 



4 

larg- 
est 



43 
48 
48 

42 
46 

25 
30 
30 

59 
47 
50 
48 
50 
15 
13 
13 
24 
22 
21 
7 
9 
11 
12 
14 

44 

39 
45 
41 
49 
48 
25 
30 
30 
S3 
20 
21 
20 
21 
24 



larg- 
est 



55 
60 
03 
50 
65 
34 
30 
87 

60 
50 
50 
60 
62 
20 
IB 
IB 
34 
34 
33 
11 
13 
16 
IB 
23 

62 
55 
62 
62 
69 
67 
40 
46 
48 
50 
30 
32 
32 
33 
37 



20 

larg- 
est 



80 
81 
77 

(NA) 
48 
48 

(Ka) 

80 
72 
73 
74 

(Na) 
28 
26 

(NA) 
50 
52 

(Na) 
19 
22 
25 
29 

(NA) 

79 
76 

'NA) 
82 
85 

(Na) 
59 
67 
68 

(NA) 
50 
52 
52 
54 

(NA) 



50 

lair- 
est 



(NA) 

91 
92 
90 
(NA) 
59 
59 

(NA) 



87 

(NA) 
41 
38 

(Ka) 
06 
70 

(NA) 

(NA) 
34 
89 
44 

(NA) 

92 
92 

(Na) 
04 
05 

(Na) 
79 
87 
88 

(N'A) 

(Na) 
74 
74 

77 
(Na) 



X Kot applicable. 



D Withhelu to avoid di.-^closxire. NA N*ot available. 
S Withheld becau5e data did not meet publication standards. 

i DSJ?dU"iM^^^^^ supplier, fuel, electric energy, cost of r^^e.. and contr^t work 

don?by othera f?oniV.SSf of Shipments IncluiUng nJilej.'and other receipts and a-iJusUng resulting amount by 
n?t ?hanK in flSed producU ind work-ln.proceM Inventories between l>eglnnlng ajid l^\°}y^^:^ 

V CoffisM foTSlmarSfacturing establishment^* classified In an Industry va ue of (a) J^rajJ^f.^ P^"'?^,^^!!!! 
IndSS^r s!?oS^d^^^^^ Which are primary^to other Industries. \<^l^}S»};^Z°Zr^t^^^TtA)^'^ 
for ronSKt and cominKMon work on material.^* owned by others. scfBp. salable refuse, repair, etc., and (d) resales, 

^"••p'.^nf «S?Sl?ell%n' vX'^^^^^ lupH-tlon in data for value ot ^hlpmenLv 

• A nil^ibS^El esUW were miwlasMfled into this Indmtry afTecUng the number of companies, 

'V^»rr!^^d':fi*r^«^"tS'^ value .Mo<i not ^ilustc.! for inventory 

» InclSSi fSundri"? IZ^^ Kray.lron casUngs for other plant- of the same co.nPany. X'ccordlngly . percentages 
do not reflect market shares In Industry* as such. 

Source- U.S. Bureau of the Census. Annual Survey of Manufactures. 1970. Vdlut of Siipmentt, Concentration 
Alltoi. .NI 70 (A8)-9. 
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Exercise 7, Electric Household Appliances 

Situation. A middle-aged member of the State legislature is concerned 
about the increasing use of electricity by households. He has decided that' 
the only energy-consuming appliances a household really needs are those 
that were in his, home when he was a child— namely, a toaster, range, 
refrigerator, hand iron, water healer, and circulating fan. He wants to find 
some statistics on the amount of electricity that would be saved by a 
household that eliminated (a) selected electric appliances that consume 
unusually large amounts of energy, and (b) those electric appliances that 
are "obviously silly gadgets." 

Assignment. Write one or two paragraphs that contain the information 
requested about the items that seem most annoying to the legislator using 
the data in Table No. 859 in the Census Buroiiu's Statistical Abstract of 
the United States, 1974, reproduced below. 



No. {^59. Annual r.NKttnv IlKQrmKMr nt:^ uf 1!li;»;tihc Housi.hold Appliances 



APrLIANlE 



.Vver- 



KiU- 
niaU'd 
Ictlo- 
watt- 
hours 



Pood prepATBtlon: 

■Blender 

Rrnllrr 

Cnrxinjt knife... 
(■oiTi'o maker. 
Dwp fry^r.... , 

■ hlsliwttshor 

KgR cooker 

FryhjK pan 

Hot plate 

MUcr... 

Oven.mlrrowttvi' 
Range 

With ovfn.... 

With »>lf • 
cl«>unlnii 

oven 

Roaster 

Sandnich grill.. 

To«st«r 

Tnsh compile* 

pactor 



2!i6 ■ 
1,434 
W 

S'M 
1.4-(H 
l.injl 

51ft 
1. l'>l 

127 
1.450 ' 

12.200 



12.21J0 
1.333 

I. 181 : 

1. M6 

400 ■ 



15 
100 

a 
lot) 

H3 
363 

U 
IWJ 

in) 

13 

hjo 

1. 17A 



1.2W 

31 

3'J 

50 



Aver- 
age 
\vatt*«;e 



hMl- 
nmted 

kjlo- 
tt-fttt- 
tvours 

con- 
sume I 



Food PreparAtion: 

— <.'on. I 

Waffle Iron 

Waste disposer. '. 

Pood preaerratlon: 

Freeier (15 cu. ' 

ft.). ; 

Fro3t'e.s5 i 

Refrigerator (12 

cu.ft.) 

Frostlrss., . 
RefrlRerator/ ' 
fh'CZer (H 

ai. ft.) 

Frostless , 

Laundry: 
ClothMilr; 



t.llt^ : 
415 . 



341 

440 ; 



241 
3'.»1 



326 ■ 
615 ' 



tlryer. . . :. _ , 

Iron (hanil) 1,008 

VS' ashing tnn- \ 
chine; 

automatic 512 i 



1. VJ5 
1,761 



72S 
1.217 



1, 137 



'J93 
144 



TVPf or 

.\pPLi.\ycE Hj;e 
{wattAKe 



j Estl- 
I I mated 

Aver- kilo* 

! Wfttt- 

hours 
con- 
sumed 



Laundry -Con. 
tiouautoinatlc. 
Water heater.. 
Qulck- 
rci;overy 

Comrnrt con- 
ditioning: 

Air cleaner 

Air-condl- 
tlouer, room-. 

Itod covering... 

Dehumldifter... 

Fan: 

Attic 

Circulating... 

Roll away 

VS'lndow...^.. 

Heater, port- 
able 

Heatine pad.... 

Humldlfler 



246 
5.475 ( 



1.566 
177 
257 



171 
200 

1. 322 
65 
177 



Soaroe: Tim Library of rongresi. Energy Fact$, November, 1973. 
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chapter 5. 
A Case Study: 
Using Unpublished Small-Area Data 
to Determine Where to Locate a 
Recreation Center 



The City Council of Western City, in Southwest State,* decided that its 
budget permitted the establishment of one recreation center. A Council 
member of Mexican heritage stated that the recreation center should be 
located where it would serve the Mexican community of the city because 
this community contained a disproportionate number of low-income 
families with numerous children who were living in overcrowded residen- 
ces; therefore, he said, the Mexican-Americans had more need for free 
recreational facilities than the rest of the inhabitants of the city. 

The other Council members were not sure that this statement was 
/correct They pointed out that there were numerous other low-mcome 
families in the city, and that the Mexican-American group included quite a 
number of middle-income and higher income families. 

Furthermore, they said, the climate of Western City attracted large 
numbers of retired persons, most of-whom were living on small pensions, 
and it might be argued that the only recreation center in the city should be 
located' where it could best serve the city's senior citizens. The 
Mexican-American Council member countered this argument by saying 
that ihe aged were dispersed throughout all sections of the city, so that 
/here was no particular area in which a recreation center would be 
/ available to large numbers of them. The other Council members again were 
not sure that he was correct. They mentioned that there were Mexican- 
Americans in every section of the city, and that the older people might be 
no more dispersed geographically than the Mexican-American group. 



*This case study and the exercises that follow it assume that the student is 
familiar with the analytic techniques explained in Chapter Three. 

' This case study uses 1970 Census data for a real city of the United 
States The city has been thinly disguised by giving it a fictitious name 
and by removing the street names from the Census tract map used in the 
case study Any resemblance to any character, governmental organiza- 
tion, fiscal situation, or policy question in the city whose data were used 
in the case study is entirely accidental. 
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One of ihe Council members then said thai ihey were discussing the 
issue on ihe basis of iheir differing impressions of ihe composition of the 
various neighborhoods of the city, and that there were statistics available 
from the 1970 Census of Population and Housing which would give them a 
firm basfs of fact upon which to make a decision. The Council thereupon 
decided to seek a statistical analysis of this matter. 

A staff assistant, Mr. Carter, was assigned this research task. He went 
immediately to the largest library in the city. He could find no cards for 
the 1970 Census reports in the library catalog. The only Census Bureau 
publication he found on the reference shelves was ihc Statistical Abstract 
of the United Statei; it did not contain the detailed statistics for Western 
City that he needed. A consultation with the librarian led him to a drawer 
in which reports of the censuses were kept. This library like many others, 
ordered census reports covering the city and State in which it was located 
and the national summary census reports. The reports for Southwest State 
and also the national summary reports included some summary figures on 
Western City and on the SMSA (standard metropolitan statistical area) in 
which Western City, was located. There were also separate reports for the 
SMSA; these reports included separate statistics for Western City, and 
some of these reports had statistics by census tracts (small areas delineated 
for statistical purposes in large cities and adjacent areas) and by city 
blocks.* 

Mr. Carter decided that his first step would be to see what he could find 
on overcrowding in the Mexican-American community. In the Housing 
Census report 6n the Western City SMSA in the HC(2) series. Metropolitan 
Housing Characteristics, there was a Table Finding Guide on p. IV. A note 
on this page told him that "An asterisk (*) indicates data are shown for 
housing units with Negro head of household, and the dagger symbol (t) 
means that the data are shown for housing units with household head of 
Spanish heritage; these data are shown when an area has 25,000 or more 
Negro or Spanish heritage population, respectively." 

The report contained no tables for Negroes, because there were fewer 
'than 25-.000 in Western City, but most of the types of data shown for the 
population and housing units of Western. City as a whole were also shown 
in separate tables for persons of "Spanish language or Spanish surname" 
and their housing units. Mr. Carter knew that in Western City the 
"persons of Spanish language or Spanish surname" were almost all 



*The census reports themselves contain the information about the data 
that is needed to use them. Appendix A of each report, "Area 
Classification," contains definitions of the areas for which data were 
reported in that report. In each census report, "Definitions and 
Explanations of Subject Characteristics" are given in Appendix B. 
Appendix C provides information on "Accuracy of the Data." The last 
Appendix D, is a description of the "Publication and Computer Summary 
Ta^e Program." 
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Mexican-Americans, and thai ho could use the figures for this group as a 
good approximation of the characteristics of -the Mexican-American 
community. 

On reviewing the Table Finding Guide, it appeared to Mr. Carter that 
some of the tables for Western City containing data c-n "Persons per 
room" should answer the question as to whether there was more 
'bvercrowding in residences of the Mexican-American population of 
Western City than in the rest of the population. He decided that Table B4, ^ 
for the entire population of Western City, and B-22, the equivalent Table 
for the population "of Spanish language or Spanish surname," were the 
most appropriate for this purpose. (Table BA is reproduced on p. 88.) 

All of the tables that showed the number of persons per room, 
including tables B-4 and B-22, also divided them into (1) those in housing 
units v^iih plumbing facilities and (2) those in housing units without 
plumbing facilities, and also showed separate data for (3) owner-occupied 
and (4) renter-occupied housing units. Mr. Carter was uncertain whether 
these categories would be of use for his purpose. A glance at the two tables 
showed him that there were many more owner-occupied than renter- 
occupied housing units among both the total pooulation and the 
Spanish-language-or-Spanish-surname population. However, a comparison 
of these figures did not immediately tell him if there was any differences 
in the proportions .that owned their homes, so he worked out the 
percentages, as follows: 

Total Owner-Occupied Renter-Occupied 

HousfngUnr ^s No. % "no. - % No. % 

All western C.tv ' 84,226 100 54,031 64.1 30,19S 35.8 

Mexican-American ^ ^ r> r-n r> c ^Q^ o 

Occupied 14,911 100 9,5l8 63.8 5,393 36.2 

There appeared to be essentially no difference in the proportions of 
population that owned their homes, but he decided to check this by seeing 
what happened if he subtracted the Mexican-American housing units from 
the total of occupied housing units. He then obtained another row for the 
table above, as follows: 

Other than Mexican- ..,-0 o/t om p 

American 69,315 100 44,513 64.2 24,802 35.8 

He was now satisfied that he could s.-'fely say that the Mexican- 
American population was about as likely as the rest of the population to 
own their own homes: about 64 percent of the housing units occupied by 
each group were owned by the occupants. 

He was also certain that this was all that the Council would be 
interested in knowing about owner-occupancy versus renter-occupancy, 
and he decided that in his report he would novshow the figures on persons 
per room separately for owner-occupied and renter-occupied housing 
units. 
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He then wondered if he should show separate data for housing units 
with all plumbing facilities and for those lacking some or all plumbing 
facilities. He decided to set up a summary table for this variable, like the 
one he had made for owner-occupied and renter-occupied housing units, to 
see what it would tell him. It looked like this: . 



Housing Units 



Total 



With All Lacking Some 

P )bing or All Plumbing 
Facilities Facilities 



No. 



No. 



No. 



All Westeri;) City 
Mexican-American 

Occupied 
Other than Mexican- 
American 



84,226 1 00 83,076 98.6 1,150 1.4 
14,911 100 14,403 96.6 508 3.4 

69,315 100 68,673 99.1 642 0J9 



He decided that this table was interesting enough to include in his report, 
since the proportion of Mexican-American housing units lacking some or 
all plumbing facilities, 'which certainly were substandard housing, was 
almost four times as large as for the other housing units. He also decided 
that this was probably all the Council needed to know about plumbing 
facilities in'Western City for its immediate purpose. 

Mr. Carter now realized that the table he wanted to prepare on persons 
per room by size of household would require adding four figures in the 
report (for owner-occupied housing units (1) with all plumbing facilities 
and (2) lacking some or all plumbing facilities, and for all renter-occupied 
(3) with all- plumbing facilities and (4) lacking some or all plumbing 
facilities) for each figure he put in the table. Furthermore, he wanted to 
show figures for the other-than-Mexican-American group, which would 
require subtracting the figures for the Mexican-American from the figures 
for all of Western City. And then he would have to calculate percentages! 
His next step was to borrow a pocket calculator. 

As he worked on this table, Mr. Carter was bothered by the column 
headings for number of persons per roorri. He had difficulty thinking of 
0.50 persons or less, or O.SVy^lo 1.00 persons, etc. He finally added 
footnotes to the table to translate these headings into number of rooms 
per person. (See Table 1 , page 73.) 

He found that this table clearly indicated more crowded households in 
the Mexican-American community. For example, the absolute number of 
Mexican-American households with 1.51 or more persons per room was 
larger . than the number of these very overcrowded households in all the 
rest of the population, even though the Mexican-American population was 
a fairly small percentage of the total population. 

' At first he felt that this table was sufficient indication of a higher 
incidence of poverty among the Mexican-American population; then it 
occurred to him that it might reflect cultural differences in patterns of 
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TABLE! 

Overcrowding in Western City Residences: Mexican-American Households and All Other Households 

Perso ns Room 

Total ^ 0.50orless^ IbHoS 1.01 to 1.50^ 1.51 or more' 
Occupied Housing Uniu , No, \ No. " % / ' No. % , 1^. \ No. . % 

Mexican-American Occupants 



Total - 


14,'IUJ 


inn 

lUU 




91 R 




HO.? 




187 


1250 


87 


1 person 


1 11A 


inn 


1 nno 


flnfl 




C|9 
9.^ 










2 persons 


A/Ud 


inn 


1 Q1A 


/u./ 


77Q 
//5 


911 ft 






13 


OB 


i} persons 




lUU 


HOT 






774 


94 


38 


8 


03 

V|W 


4 persons 


2.402 


100 


43 


"1.8 


2,095 


87.2 


228 


9.5 


36 


1.5 


5 persons 


1^79 


100 


5 


0.3 


1,318 


66.6 


536 


27.1 


120 


6.1 


6 persons or more ; 


3,721 


100 






819 


22.0 


1^28. 


49,2 


1,073 


28.8 


Other Occupants 






















Total 


69,823 


100 


35^40 


51.5 


29,607 


42.4 


3;02 


4.6 


1,074 


1.5 


1 person 


15,058 


100 


13,752' 


91.4 


1,306 


8.7 










2 persons 


24,012 


100 


17^43 


74.7 


5,774 


24.0 






295 


1.2 


3 persons 


10^09 


100 


3,640 


33.4 


7.037 


64.5 


220 


2.0 


12 


0.1 


4 persons 


9,226 


100 


469 


5:1 


8,413 , 


91.2 


249 


2.7 


95 


■ 1.0 


5 persons 


5.556 


100 


136 


2.4 


4.643 


83.6 


609 


11.0 


168 


3.0 


6 persons or more 


5,062 


m 






2,434 


48.0 


2,124 


42.0 


504 


10.0 



*Two or more rooms per person in household. 

''Less than two rooms but no less than one room per person. 

•^Less than one room but no less than two-thirds of a room per person le.g., four persons in three rooms, or three persons in two roomsl. 

•^Less than two-thirds of a room per person le.9., four or more persons in two rooms, or five or more persons in three roomsl. 

Source of data; U.S. Bureau of the Census. CmsoiHomi 1970; Wetropo/itan Homg Ctamsrhth HC(2)-000, Mm % W,, 

sm, 
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expenditures rather than lower incomes. He decided that the Council 
members should see some figures on income also. 

By looking in the Table Finding Guide in the HC(2) report, he found 
that Tables B-3 and B-21 showed income by size of household for all 
Western City and for the Spanish-language-or-Spanish-surname population, 
respectively. 

These two tables, B-3 and B-21, had the separate figures for 
owner-occupied and renter-occupied housing units that characterized the 
HC(2) reports. Before doing the addition, necessary to combine these two 
sets of figures, he looked at the Vol. I Population Census report for 
Southwest State. However, the tables on households in this volume did not 
show fncome by size of family, and furthermore, persons in one-person 
households were included in the category of "unrelated individuals," so he 
could not arrive at the same totals for numbers of households that he had 
in the HC(2) reports. Some of the tables in this Population Census Vol. I 
report showed income by some selected characteristics of family composi- 
tion, but a "family" 'was defined as having two or more members, so 
one-person households were not included. The PC(2)-1A report. National 
Origin and Language, did not include any statistics for Western City. The 
PC(2)-1C report. Persons of Spanish Origin, and the PC(2)-1D report, 
Persons of Spanish Surname, did show data separately for Western City, 
but each of these reports covered only a part of the population included in 
the "Spanish Language or Spanish Surname"'group for which figures were 
shown in the HC(2) report, and which hc considered to be^ in Western 
City, a good approximation of. the Mexican-American population. He 
decided that he had better use Tables B3 and B-21 in the HC(2) report. 
(Table B-21 is reproduced on page 89). 

Because the question to be answered about income related specif ica'ly - 
to the lower-income groups, Mr. Carter included in his table all of the 
categories shown in the report for families with income of $5,000 or less, 
but for higher incomes he combined into three categories the data for the 
six separate categories shown in the report. (See Table 2a, p. 75). 

In looking over Table 2a, Mr. Carter noticed that for every group with 
family income of less than $5,000, the percentage for Mexican-American 
households in the group was lower than the percentage of other 
households. This certainly appeared to contradict the assertion that there 
was a higher proportion of poor households among the Mexican-American 
population. He also noticed, however, that for the households with 5 or 
more persons in this lower-income population, all except one of the 
percentages for the Mexican-American households were higher than for the 
rest of the households. He decided to see what the percentages would be 
for these lower-income populations if he calculated them for columns 
instead of rows (see Table 2b, p. 76). 

What was clear from Table 2b was that, among the poor households of 
Western City, a much higher proportion of the Mexican-American 
households were large. Mr. Carter already knew from the figures in Table 1 
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TABLE 2a. 1^ 

ii 

Family Income in Mm City: Mexican-Americaii Housalioldj and All OtiMr Households 



FwiilylncoiM' 



Lis than $2,000 $3P $4,000 $5,000 $10,000, $15,000 
Toll! $2,000 to $2,999 to$3^ to $4,999 to $9,999 to $14,999 ormon 



Howhoto Wo. % No, jj Wo, X No, il No, X No, .li Wo. No. ii 

MetoAiMiicaii 14^11 10O 1,753 Wi 925 U 980 6.6 949 6,4 6^59 42,0 2,795 18i7 1,250 8.4 

1 person 1,319 100 748 56,6 143 lOi 109 8,3 54 4,0 212 16.1 38 25 17 U 

2petioiis 2,796 100 431 15,4 303 103 225 8,1 246 85 1,020.36,5 428 15.3 143 5.1 

3and4perioiii 4^74 100 431 8,1 283 5.7 348 7.0 310 6,2 2^75. 45,7 913 18.4 . 444 85 

5p«son8 2,017 100 73 3.6 94 4,7 , 91 4,5 118 55 946 465 478 23,7 217 M 

epersonsoimore 3,805 100 102 2,7 102 2,7 207 5,4 221 55 P6 47.5 - 938 24.7 429 IIJ 

Othet 69,315 100 8524 12 9 4^38 7,0 4,790 6 9 4,499 6,5 22^101 31,7 1 4,502 205 9,761 14,1 ■ 

,1 person 14548 100 5,171 345.1546 13.1 1,596 10.8 1,128 7.6 3,511 23.6 986 6.6 511 3,4 

2pefson,i 23522 100 2,426 10,1 2,089 8.7 2j)54 8.6 2,088 8.7 8,109 335 4,380 18.3 2,776 11j6 

3or4pef»ns 20j0« 100 1,002 55 628 3,1 820 4,1 989 4 5 7j072 35,3 5,539 27.6 3598 195 

■5pets9is 5,518 100 159 2 9 74 1,3 175 3.2 164 3.0 1,798 30,8 1 519 345 1,329 . 24,1 

6 persons 0[ more 4578 10O 166 U 101/ 2,0 145 , 25 130 2,6 1,611 32,4 1,678' 33,7 1,147:235 

'Excludes income of household members not related to the head of housftold, such as roomers and boarders; includes income of heads of x 
households with no other persons, or with other but only unrelated perions, in their households. ' > 

Source of d£rta: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Cmiii of Hom^, lS/0; mwpolk Homi Ckmmtk HC(2lfl00, Mm CkM,, ? 
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TABLE2b, 

Famil! Incomes oi Less to $5,000 in Western City: 
Mexican-American and All Oilier Hortds 




Family tam*ofL«sili8ii$5J10(l 



iidmm L«ta$2w mm imm mm 

' X 



Honholds 



No, \ I 



Mexicad'American 
lpei»n 

2pe(Sons 
3 and 4 persons' 

5 persons 
Speisonsormore 

Otiier 

I person 

2'periOiis 
3 and 4 persons 

5 persons 

6 persons or more 



4,607 > 100,0 

1,052 ' m 

1,205 y?6,l 

1,342 ^29,1 
316 8,2 
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94 
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11,0 


6324 
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58,0 
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ISO 
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that large Mexican-American households were crowded into a smaller 
number of rooms per person than the rest of the households in Western • 
Gty. However, he still wondered about the relative in^mcs of the two 
groups. , ' 

Mr. Carter had noticed that in the HC{2) report medians were shown • 
for each of the rows of figures with which he was working. However, when 
he combined the data for the owner-occupied and renter-occupied housing 
units^ for Table 2a, ho could not use the medians showh in the report and 
he did noL know how to calculate medians, for his collapsed tables. He 
decided he needed to calculate medians for Table lo to see if they shed 
any further light on the situation. He was working in a library, and he 
found there an introductory textbook on statistics which gave him the 
method. 

" He started by calculating the median income for the first row of Table 
2b, that is, for all Mexican-American households in Western City with 
'incomes less than $5,000. The procedure is as follows: 

1. The total number of cases-in this case the total number of households 
in the group (4,607)-is divided by two. The median household is the 
2,304th from either end of the distribution of households. 

2. The values for the individual cells are added to locate the income group 
within whrch the median falls. It is found that the total for the first 
income group is 1,753 (less than the middle value by 551) but the 
cumulative total of the first two income groups (1 ,753 + 925) is 2,678 
(more than the middle value). Therefore, the median is somewhere in 
the second income group, that is, somewhere between $2,000 and 
$2,999. 

3. The estimated *'exact" m^dian.is found by interpolation. This is a value 

— or 59 6 percent of the way between the lowest and highest 
925' 

incomes ($2,000-$2 ^^99) in the second group, or since the difference 
between the high and low incomes of.that group is $1,000, and $1,000 
X 59.6 percent equals $596, then the median is $2,596. 
Continuing in this fashion, he produced the final column shown in 
Table 2b. The. relationships among the figures in this column were similar 
to those suggested by the income distributions in the table: although the 
median incomes of the Mexican-Americans in households of from one to 
four persons were lower than those of other-than-Mexican-Americans in 
households in the same size gr.oups in the low-income households .of 
Western City, the median incomes of the Mexican-Americans in house- 
holds with five or more persons were higher. 



^ He had shown these as households that owned their homes and those that 
were renters, since by definition the persons in an occupied housing unit 
constitute a household. 
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Mr. Carter was not sure how the Council would react to the fact that 
the Mexican-American households with five or more household members 
were more crowded than the olher-than-Mexican-American large house- 
holds but that they were not poorer. He thought that the decision on 
where to locale the recreation center might well be made on the basis of 
the concentration or dispersion of the Mexican-Americans in comparison 
with . the aged, and for this he needed data for small areas within Western 
City. 

He looked first at the report in the HC(3) series, Block Statistics, that 
gave statistics by city block for the Western City urbanized area, but he 
found that it showed no data on income and that for many blocks the data 
on z^k: were suppressed,^ and furthermore it 'did not provide separate 
figures for the Mexican-American population. 

However, the report in the PHC(l) seucs, Census Tracts, that gave 
statistics by census tract for the Western City SMSA, showed separate 
statistics for the total population and for "persons of Spanish language or 
Spanish surname." Statistics on age and on income were among those 
included. . . - 

This PHC(l) report also included a number of statistics by census, tract 
on characteristics of people with incomes below the poverty level, in Table 
P-4 for the total population and Table P-8 for "persons of Spanish 
language or Spanish surname." The definition in Appendix B explained 
that the, determination of poverty level involved a range of income cutoffs 
or "poverty thresholds" adjusted to take into account such factors as 

( family size, sex and age of the family head, and the number of children. 
One example was given: "The poverty threshold for a nonfarm family of 
four was $3,743 in 1969." He hesitated to use these statistics because they 
were for a group that was defined differently from the other statistics he 
had used. It seemed clear that many households covered in this Table 2b 
were eliminated from the poverty statistics, and vice versa. He finally 

/ decided to include some of the poverty-level statistics as part of his 

I presentation.^ 

\ The report included a map of the census tracts in the Western City 
i SMSA, and Mr. Carter made several copies. Some of the census tracts 
included bot*r. a portion of Western City and a portion of the area outside 
Western City, but for these tracts the tables gave separate statistics for the 
two parts. He cut off the parts of the map that covered area^ of tl]o SMSA 
outside Western City, and proceeded to show on a set of maps the 
dispersion in Western City of the various groups of the population that he 
was studying. i 



^The only figures showi^. for age were the percent under 18 and the 
percent over 62, and these data were suppressed if the base figure for a 
block was too small for a percentage to be shown or if it might disclose 
information about particular households. 
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From the poverty-level statistics he chose the figures on the heads of 
poverty-level families who were aged 65 or over, in Table P4, "Income 
Characteristics of tiie Population: 1970," as the closest approximation he 
could find to the low-income retirees that the Council had mentioned as 
iX)tential users of a recreation center. The only statistics shown for this 
group were the percentages they constituted of the total number of heads 
of poverty-level families in the cen tracts, so he calculated'the absolute 
number represented by these percr .tages (see "Working Table for Map 1 • 
p. 91). . 

The column of numbers he had just calculated, which were in order by 
census tract number, did not seem of much help in determining the 
categories to use on his map. By inspecting this column he could 
determine, and remember, the census tracts with the highest and lowest 
numbers of persons in the group in which he was interested, but that was 
about all. He decided to list the numbers in descending order, from the 
largest to the smallest (see last two columns on p. 92). 
\ Looking at this list, his main reaction was that the numbers did not fall 
into groups. If he used all numbers below 1 5 as his first category, he would 
put census tracts 33.01 and 44.01, each of which had 15, into the first 
category, while census tract 40.03, which had just one more than 15, 
would fall into the second category. A similar situation occurred in the 
case of most other divisions he tried. He finally classified the census Uacts 
into four groups, beginning with those with no poverty-level familics with 
heads aged 65 or over,"^ then those that had from one to 30 such families, 
and so on. 

He gave this map the title "Distribution of Families with Heads Aged • 
65 and Over with Income Below Poverty Level" (see Map 1, p. 92). 

The other poverty-level statistics he used were the numbers of "related 
children (i.e., children living with parents or other r*6latives) under 18 
years," in Table P-8, "Economic Characteristics of Persons of Spanish 
Language or Spanish Surname: 1970" (see p. 92). to produce Map ^, 
"Distribution of Children Under 18 Years of Age in Mexican-American 
Families with Income Below Poverty Level" (see p. 93). 

As Mr. Carter plotted the data on Maps 1 and 2, he became increasingly 
uneasy $bout the small figures for some of the individual census tracts. He 
had glanced through the appendices in the PHC(1 ) census tract report, but 
now he decided that he had better study Appendix C, "Accuracy of the 
Data." / 

The first section/ of this appendix explained that errors could occur ' 
during every phase of the census, but that quality control and check 
measures were used throughout the census "to keep the errors in each step 
at an acceptably low level." The second section explained that some 
allocation and substitution of acceptable responses in place of unaccepta- 



•^He later revised this map to eliminate this category. 
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bic responses was performed during data processing,,. in cases where a 
response , to an item on the questionnaire was lacking or a response to 
particular item for a person or housing unit was inconsistent with other 
irtformation reported for that person or housing unit; the maximum 
number of allocations or substitutions" permitted was predetermined for 
each item. The next section described the sample design, and the next the 
ratio estimation procedure whereby the sample data were inflated to agree 
(in most cases) with the complete counts. 

The fii\a/section, "Sampling Variability," in Appendix presented a 
method fo/ determining the standard errors of estimates from sample 
tabulations] Tables D,.E, and referred to in the quotation below, are 
shown on^ages 81-82. The first part of this section read as follows: 
'The estimates from sample tabulations are subject to sampling 
variability. The standard errors of these estimates can be approxi- 
mated by using the data in Tables D through F. The chances are 
about 2 out of 3 that the difference (due to sampling variability) 
between the sample estimate and the figure that would have been 
obtained from a complete count of the population is less than the 
standard error. The chances are about 19 out of 20 that the 
difference is less than twice the standard error and about 99 out of 
100 that it is less than Xh times the standard error. . . 

*To- estimate the standard error for a given characteristic based 
on the 15-percent sample, or for a more precise estimate for the 
20-percent sample, locate in Table F the factor applying to the 
characteristic and sample size used to tabulate the data and multiply 
this fajEtor by the standard error found in Table D or E." 
On Map 1, Mr. Carter had shown a group of census tracts with from 1 
to 29 poverty-level families with heads aged 65 and over, and another 
group with from 30 to 59 such families. In Table D of Appendix C, 50 was 
the smallest number estimated from a 20-percent sample for which a 
standard error was shown; he decided to see what the sampling error of 
that number would bg^faTSged heads of poverty-level families. / 
Multiplying-the^ndard error of 15 for an estimated number of 50 / 
persons, shown in Table D, by the factor of 2.0 shown in Table F for ^' \ 
tabulations of poverty-status persons, of course gave a result of 30. This 
meant that in the case of a census tract for v/hich 50 aged (65 years and^/ 
over) heads of poverty-level families were shown, there were two chances, 
out of three that the number of such family heads was^ fact between 20 
and 80, and 19 chances out of 20 that it was in fact b^een about 10 (p 
instead of 0 because almost certainly about 10 such families had been ., 
found, if the inflated 20-pfercent sample showed 50) and 110. Census tract 
No. 45.01 which he had calculated to have 50 such families and had shown 
on the map as one of the group of tracts with 30 to 59 such families, 
might well belong in either the next highest or lowest group, and might 
possibly belong in the highest group, **90 or more." 
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The figures in Table D indicated that the standard errors were 
proportionately larger for the smaller numbers, and Mr. Carter wondered 
just how large they were for numbers that were much smaller than 50. • 

Appendix C also stated that: "Linear interpolation in Tables D and E 
will provide approximate results that are satisfactory for most purposes." 
He thought that it might be possible to obtain satisfactory approximations 
by extrapolating from 50 down to 0. He started his extension of Table D 
with a 0 ib the column for estimated numbers and another 0 in the column 
for standard errors, and then realized that .this was impossible; the 
20-percent; sample of a census tract might well have missed the only 
person, or the only two persons, who had the characteristics of the group 
he was studying. Therefore, a 0 really meant that there were none or very 
few such persons. 

\ Furthermore, a number of five such persons really meant that just one 
nzd been reported in the 20-percent sample and that the number had been- 
inflated; and 10 meant that two such persons had been in the sample, etc. 
In 'fact, the numbers 5 and 10 certainly meant just that there were 
relatively few such cases. He already knew that for these poverty statistics 
for persons, which had the highest factor (i.e., 2) of any statistics'for this 

STABLE D. 

Approximate Standard Error of Estimated Numb^ 
Based on 20-Percent Sample \3ange of 2 Chances out of 3) 



Estimated ^mb«r 

(p«rtons or hajising unttt) Standard Error 

"50 1 5 

100 20 

250 > . . ^ . — 30 



500 45 

1,000 60 
2,500 85"^ 

5^ 100 



. . TA3LEE. 

Approximate Standard Error of Estimated Percentage 
Based on 20-Percent Sample (Range of 2 Chances out of 3) 

Bate of Paroantaoa (parsons or housing units) 



Estimatad Parcantaga 500 1 fiOO 2J5QO bJOOO 10^00 15,000 



2or98 1.3 OS 0.6 014 03 10.2 

5or95 2.0 1.4 OS 0.6 0.4 l0.4 

10or90.. 2.7 IS 1.2 0^ 0.6 0.5 

25or75. 3S 2.7 1.7 1.2 OS 0.7 

50 4.5 Z2 2.0 * 1.4 1.0 0.8 
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TABLE F. 
Factor to be Applied to Standard Errors 
[ ' Sampte 



Subjects 



•Ag€. 



\ Rate 
\ (percent) Factor 



20 


1.5 


20 


OB 


' 20 


0.6 


20 


0.6 


15 


1.8 


15 


15 


15 


05 


20 


1.0 


15 


2.0 


20 


0.8 


15 


1.3 


15 


1.0 


20 


1.0 


20 


1.1 


20 


1.1 


20 


1.1 



•Family composition • • • • ; • • * * 

Countr, of origin (including Spanish heritage subjects). 

Nativity and parentage 

School enrollment 



Place of work 



Industry 

Class of worker 

Income*. 

Persons 20 "^-O 

Families 

. Poverty status: 20 2.0 

Persons ' ' 20 1-0 

Families 

All other: ... 20 10 

20 percent "" 15 1.2 

15 percent 

Housing Subjects^ 20 0.2 

•Tenure : ' ' ' 20 0.9 

•Rooms ' " ' 20 0.5 

•Persons per room ^ 10 

•Value ' 0.8 

Units in structure ' ' 20 0.8 

Year structure built 20 0.8 

Heating equipment 20 .0,9 

Basement • 15 1.1 

Source of water , ' ' ^5 i /| 

Sewage dispose' 15 1 .0 

Air conditioning -jg 10 

Year moved into unit 20 1-0 

Gross rent • *. 

All other: 20 10 

20 percent .15 1-2 

.15 percent . . ■ ■ 



\ ] -tTkiI. o 1 H.I and H-3. Standard errors are not 

•Tabulate-i on a 100% basis for Tables P-1. H-l. and m 
applicable to these tables. 




the factor In 
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SMSA, the standard error for an estimate of 50 .was, 30. There did not 
seem to be much point in calculating the standard error for numbers lower 
than 50. 

Mr Carter's first inclinafion was to not use these particular statistics at 
all, but on reflection, he decided that they probably were the best 
indication available of the information he needed. Certainly census tract 
27,* which was shown to have 5' senior citizens who were heads of 
poierty-level families (i.e., 9.4 percent of a total of 53 heads of ^ 
poverty-level families in the census tract), had fewer such persons than ^ 
■ census tract 18 which was shown to have 132 (i.e., 46.6 percent of 283). 

He did revise Map 1 to combine the category for **None" with the 
^ category "1 to 29/' since the term "None" seemed to be too misleading. 
This meant that 30 census tracts (almost three-fifths of the total of 53 
census tracb), were now in the lowest of only four categories, but these 30 
census tracts contained only a little more thah one-.fifth of the persons . 
with the characteristics displayed on the map, so he decided that it was_( 
not an unfair presentation-or, at least, that it was as fair as he could make 
it, since his pwn personal judgment was inevitably involved m his 
determination of how to classify and present^ the data and would—- 
inevitably affect at least to some extent the conclusions drawn from-4he^ 
presentation. ^ , :\ ^ . 

■ Mr: Carter did not consider Maps 1 and 2 sufficient for hii report to the 
City Council largely because they covered such a small proportion of the. 
population olF Western City. Map especially, now showed the location of 
approximately 1,500 of the approximately 6,900 poverty-level families 
*and of the-more than 65,000 total families in Western City. He would have 
liked a breakdown of the persons 65 and over by income, because he 
thought it likely that when the City Council mentioned retired persons 
living on small pensions, they were not thinking only of the older people 
suffering real poverty, but he did not find this cross-classification by 
census tracts in the publications. 

He was aware that a great deal of detail was available on computer tape 
that was not in the census publications, s'ld that the computer Upes could 
be purchased or that the^Census Bureau would prepare special tabulations 
at cost, but he considered it unlikely that the City Council would be 
willing to pay for either, or to wait for their purchase to be negotiated 
with the Census Bureau. Furthermore, he thought that it was unnecessary. - 
It seemed to him that the many detailed data provided in the census 
publications should enable him to present a good enough approximation 
of the distribution of the low-income senior citizens of Western City to 
serve the present purpose. . • r 

He thought he might be, able to' show a better picture of the 
distribution of aged low-incorhe persons than he had ici Map 1 if he plotted 
the data for all persons aged 65 and over and for all families with income 
less than $5,000 on the same map, but he was not sure how to do it. At 
. this point he used the resources of the library again to see what he could 
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learn about statistical mapping. Most of the examples ht found either used 
color, which he ruled out because he wanted to make copies on a 
black-and-white copying machine, or required graphic techniques that 
would have been difficult for him to. execute, such as drawings of 
schoolhc^uses of different sizes or bags of money of different sfzes, etc., to 
represent different quantities of the variable portrayed. 

He did find two techniques for mapping two variables on the same map 
that he thought he could execute with a pencil, and he tried both of them, 
to show the distribution of aged persons and of low-income families. The 
first technique cop'**3ted of diagonal lines in one direction for . one 
characteristic and in the opposite direction for the other characteristic. 
(See Map 3a, p. 94.) This technique was suggested ks a fair substitute for 
a comnrionly used "overlay" map presentation in which a transparent mafi" 
showing one variable was laid over a map showing another variable. 

The other technique consisted of using one character for a certain 
number of c?ies for one variab|e and a different character for the same 
number of cases of the second variable. The numbers found in the table 
were founded, so that in fact, if the number of cases chosen was tOO, for 
example, one character would represent 50 to 149 cases, and two 
characters would represent 150 to 249 cases, etc.) piis had the advantage 
of being a better representation than Map 3a of the actual numbers shown 
in the tables, although it was not as easy to see at a glance which were the 
high and low tracts. (See Map 3b, p. 95.) 

He plotted the number of Mexican-America/n children on another map, 
using a symbol for each 100, so that it could/be compared with Map 3b. 
Then he remembered that separate statistics^for the Spanish-language-or- 
Spanish-surname populatipn Nyere shown only for census tracts with 400 
or more such persons. Children under 18 constituted 46 percent of this 
population in the city as a whole, so any particular census tract with just 
over 400 or all ages might well have as many as 50 percent or 200 children 
under age 18. 

He decided to use the figures for Spanish-language-or-Spanish-surname 
children aged 10-17, on the theory that this was the age group that would 
make most use of a recreation center. This group constituted 20 percent of 
the Mexican-American population. Twenty percent of a population just 
under 400~for example 390-would be 78, and in consequence would be 
represented with a symbol for 100 if the figure were available; he thought 
that the preseace. or absence of a single symbol in at most a very f ew - 
census tracts would not affect the general impression made by the fpap,.or 
its utility for the purpose for which it was designed, since the City Council 
was looking for areas of high concentration, not low. 

After plotting the statistics for Mexican-American young people, Mr. 
Carter saw that there was indeed a concentration of them in one part of 
the- city, as the Mexican-American Council member had suggested. He 
wondered if there might also be fairly large numbers of other youngs 
people in or near the same area who would also^be served by a recreation 
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center in this part of the city. If this was the case, it might influence the 
decision on where to, locate the recreation center. He thought it quite 
possible that some of the Council members also would wonder about the 
other-than-Mexican-American young people, as he did. He decided that in 
any case no one "xjuld object if he added the other-than-Mexican-American 
age group 10-17, and did so. (See Map 4, p. 96.) 

When he had completed Map 4, Mr. Carier abandoned hope that there 
would be one locatiort that would serve pretty well for both the 
Mexican-American and the other youngsters, especially since the large 
ridster of other-than-Mexican-American young people was in an area that 
had relatively few low-income families. 

Studying all of his maps, he was fascinated by the similarities and 
differences between Map 1 , 3a, and 3b. These three maps all were attempts 
to visually portray the geographic distribution of the elderly poor. All 
showed such a similar pattern that a decision as to where to locate a 
recreation center for this population group might well have been the same 
whichever map was used. However, the situation in many of the individual 
census tracts appeared quite different in the different maps, because of the 
different (1) data items portrayed, (2) categories used, and (3) carto- 
graphic techniques. 

Furthermore, Map 2 presented about the same picture of the location 
of Mexican-American youngsters in low-income families as would be 
obtained from the combination of information portrayed on Maps 3b and 
4, on low-Income families and on the Mexican-Americans aged 10-17, 
respectively. 

He decided that mosf of the Mexican-American youngsters were 
concentrated in the southern portion of the city, and that the senior 
citizens were dispersed throughout the city, just as the Mexican-American 
Council member had said. However, there was a sizable cluster of both 
poor and elderly in the central northern portion of the city, and this area 
also included a number of other-than-Mexican-American youngsters. 
Unfortunately, a location that was equi-distant from the two clusters 
would not be within easy walking distance of either of them. It appeared 
to Mr. Carter that if the decision were based on the numbers of poor 
persons to be served, as the discussion of the City Council had suggested it 
would be, the recreation center would be placed in the cen^ ul northern 
part of Western City. 

I 

Exercises 

Note: Exercise 1 requires that each student have a copy of a report in the 
PHC(1 ) series. Census Tracts, for a metropolitan area. Exercise 2 requires a 
PHC(l) report and also an HC(2) ropon, Metropolitan Housing Character- 
istics, for the same metropolitan area. It would be preferable for reports 
for several different metropolitan areas to be available, so the students 
would not all be working with statistics for the same city, especially if the 
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class is large. Optimum use of each of these exercises begins with 
classroom discussion to determine the various, appropriate variables, and 
ends v/\ih classroom discussion and comparison of the results obtained by 
using (a) different variables for the same city, and/or (b) the same variable 
for different cities. 

Exercise 1, Determining Where to Concentrate Campaign Efforts 

Situation. A successful, affluent, black lawyer is running for mayor on a 
Populist platform in a central city of an SMSA. His opponent is 
Conservative, a three-term member of the School Board, a white woman, 
with several children and grandchildren. You have volunteered to help the 
Pok ulist candidate. Because of severely limited campaign funds and time 
limitations, the candidate has decided he will have to concentrate his 
. campaign on a few sections of the city. He has asked his assistants to 
prepare independent reports indicating (1) the neighborhoods in which he 
can expect his greatest support, (2) the neighborhoods that probably will 
not give him many voties regardless of how much or how well he 
campaigns, and (3) the neighborhoods in which he might reasonably 
expect to gain support if he presents his position well. The candidate says 
i:hat he hopes the reports will reflect enough different points of view to 
call his attention to factors he may not have previously considered, and to 
stimulate discussion among his advisors. 

Assignment 

1. Determine what type of person you think will be characteristic of 
any one of the three types of neighborhoods mentioned above, and 
explain why you think so. 

2. Select two population or housing characteristics (or one of each) for 
which data are available in the PHC(1) rerisus tract reports and which'you 
consider good indicators for the type o1 neighborhood you have selected. 
Plot these data on one or two maps, whichever seems desirable. 

If you select neighborhoods of type (3) above, and if this is a residual 
category (that is, if it includes all the neighborhoods that you do not 
expect to either sfongly support or strongly reject your candidate), show 
the type 1 neighborhoods as blank (i.e., white) census tracts, show the 
type 2 as black, and show two or more categories within type 3 using one 
of the techniques demonstrated in this case study. 

- Exercise 2, Location of Poor Quality Rental Housing 

Situation. The building code of the central city of an SMSA is 75 years 
ol,d, ard relates entirely to certain structural characteristics that were 
thought to lessen the danger of serious fires. The members of some 
churches, in the central city of an SMSA have joined a group of highly 
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dissatisfied low-income renters and some building contractors to lobby for 
a new building code which would require landlords to bring their rental 
units up to ''decent housing standards." 

This ad hoc lobby claims that (a) there are many more rental units than 
owner-occupied units that do not meet 'Vodern housing standards," (b) 
the inadequate housing units are clustered in one neighborhood (where 
one very rich and unpopular landlord owns a great many rental units), (c) 
the pertinent statistics in the 1970 census cannot be used either to support 
or . refute their claims because the statistics were collected on a sample 
basis and are therefore unreliable. 

Assignment 

1. Select one characteristic, for which statistics are available in the 
HC(2) reports. Metropolitan Housing Characteristics, that you consider an 
indication of poor housing quality in the city you are studying. 
(Remember that the climate may reduce or increase the need for certain 
housing features.) 

2. Prepare a table showing the numbers and percentages of owner- 
occupied and renter-occupied housing uni^s having t'^e characteristics you 
have selected, in the central city only. (Does this table support th2 
contention that in this city there are "many more" rental units than 
owner-occupied units that do not meet modern housin^g standards?) 

3. Calculate the sampling error of the total number of renter-occupiedf 
units having the characteristic you chose using Tables B, C, and D in 
Appendix C. Then calculate the sampling error of the estimate for.one 
category within that total. (Do these sampling eirors support 'the. 
contention that the statistics are useless because they were collected on a 
sample basis?) \ 

4. Turn to the PHC(l) census tract report for thtsame SMSA. On a 
copy of the census tract map in the report, plot the number of cases of the' 
characteristic y^J have selected for renter-occupied units, by cen*- is tract, 
for the city. If there are no data in the PHC(l) report tor this 
characteristic, use the equivalent for the characteristic thajUyou can find in 
the report. If the data on the characteristics are not given separately for 
rental units (as will quite possibly be the case), show the number of 
housing units with the selected characteristic and the number of rental 
units on the same map. Use only one of the mapping techniques 
demonstrated in this case study or ^ technique suggested in a text on 
statistical mapping or used in a statistical publication. (Does your map 
indicate that inadequate housing units are clustered in one ''neighbor- 
hood?" (A "neighborhood" might includ(>two or more census tr-acts.) If 
so, are there more rental units than inadequate housing units in this 

" neighborhood, or are there more inadequate housing units than rental 
units? Does your map disprove o' fail to disprove the popular impression 
that one owner of many rental units in one neighborhood is responsible 
for :nost of the inadequate housing in the city?) 
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Working Tables for Map 1, 
''Distribution of Families with Heads Aged 65 and Over 
anc^ with Income Below Poverty Level" 



Calculation of Not. of Such Persons 
from Peroantages 

Heads of Families with Income 
Below PovTirty Level 



Total 



/Xged 65 and Over 



Tract No. 



No. 



Percent 



No. 



Array of Census Tracts by 
Nos. of Such Persons 



Census 
Tract No. 



No. of 
Such Persons 





13' 




0 • 


1 8 


132 


2 


'65 


38.5 


25 


38 


92 


3 


54 


46.3 


■ 25 


1 3 


78 


4 


1 20 


31 7 


38 


3 1 


77 


c 
9 


1 27 


8.7 




26 


73 


g 


99 


40 4 


An 


1 R 
1 o 


OD 


7 


1 38 


14 5 


20 


T n 


t,C 
DD 


Q 


131 


24 4 




OO 


99 


g 


304 


15 1 


46 


25 


1*1 

91 


10 


193 


8.3 


1 6 


45.0 1 


9U 


1 1 


208 


23 1 






AR 

**o 


1 O 




20 1 


39 


g 


46 


1 *a 
1 J 






/o 


22 




14 


1 45 


16.6 


24 


g 


40 


15 


155 


42!6 


66 


12 


39 


16 


74 


45.9 


34 


4 


38 


17 ^ 


60 


11.7 


7 


20 


37 


18 


283 


46.6 


132 


16 


34 


19 


15 




0' 


40.05 


33 


20 


201 


18!4 


37 


8 


32 


21 


.157 


5.7 


9 


24 


32 


22 


140 


29.3 


41 


32 


32 


24 


331 


3.7 


32 


29.01 


31 


25 


216 


23.6 


51 


37 


26 


26 


250 


29.3 


73 


2 


25 


27 


53 


9.4 


5 


3 


25 


28 


102 


17.6 


18 


29.02 


25 


29.01 


98 


31.6 


31 ' 


14 


24 


29.02 


138 


18.1 


25 / 


7 


20 


30 


110 


50.9* 


56 


28 


18 


31 


196 


39.3 


77 


45.03 


18 


32 


94 


34.0 


32 


10 


16 


33.01 


28 


53.6 


15 


40.03 


16 


33.02 


38 




0 


33.01 


15 


34 


135 


3.0 


4 


44.01 


-~ ^15 


35 


383 


14.4 


55 


5 


11 


37 


172 


15.1 


26 


39 


10 


38 


405 


22.7 


92 


40.02 


10 


39 


139 


7.2 


10 


44.02 


10 


40.01 


27 


25.9 


7 


21 


9 


a0.02 


129 


7.8 


' 10 


17 


7 


40.03 


94 


17.0 


16 


40.01 


7 


40.05 


143 


23.1 


33 


27 


5 


40.06 


0 




0 


40.07 


5 


40.07 


65 


7.7 


5 


34 


4 


41.01 


0 




0 


1 


0 


41.02 


11 




0 


19 


0 


43.01 


4 




0 


33.02 


0 


44.01 


26 


57.7 


15 


40.06 


0 


44.02 


31 


32.3 


10 


41.01 


0 


45.01 


2'!8 


22.9 


50 


41 -.02 


0 


45.02 


6 




0 


43.01 


0 


45.03 


85 


21.2 


18 


45.02 


0 
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